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LIVESTOCK VICISSITUDES 
AND RAINBOWS 


BY JOHN H. HATTON 


F LIVESTOCK HAD NOT BEEN 

one of the necessary “advance agents 
of civilization” and about as essential as 
man in the development of our agricul- 
ture as well as industry, it would seem 
that the recorded vicissitudes of the 
range livestock business balanced 
against good years would have left it a 
minor, rather than major, American oc- 
cupation. These vicissitudes have trav- 
eled the whole gamut of early Indian 
troubles, pioneer adversities, droughts, 
wars, financial panics, and depressions. 
But the adverse years are usually soon 
forgotten because of the better ones. 
Many rainbows had their pots of gold. 
Many others were just rainbows—pretty, 
alluring, fleeting. 


In 1870, which was fairly early in the 
country’s larger range livestock de- 
velopments and when the industry began 
to get the first pulses and impacts of 
transcontinental transportation and 
wider extension of western settlements, 
the prices for every grade of cattle ad- 
vanced until it was no trouble to dis- 
pose of them at from $30 to $40 per 
head. 


Then a great freight war broke out— 
a stockman’s rainbow with colors all its 
own but very fleeting. Cattle were 
shipped to Buffalo or Albany at $1 per 
carload. The transportation fight 
reached the stage when it was said that 
some roads took entire trainloads 
through to New York free of all freight 
charges and some even paid for the 
privilege of hauling the cattle. This 
stimulated feeding in the corn-produc- 
ing states; but the railroads quite 
naturally put their rates high enough 
later to recoup at least some of their 
losses in hauling for nothing. 


The cattle business in 1871 turned out 
badly after the boom of 1870. This re- 
duced the drive from Texas to Kansas 


in 1872 to about half what it was in 
1871. 


The panic year of 1873 brought dis- 
aster to the livestock industry in every 
part of the country. Suspension on Sep- 
tember 18 of the great banking house 
of Jay Cook & Company, which had 
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been financing the construction work of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, precipi- 
tated “the panic of 1873.” This was the 
most extraordinary financial disaster 
which the country ever experienced up 
to that time, even rivaling the later 
panic of 1893. Cattle sold for their 
hides, horns, and tallow, the rest of the 
carcass being thrown away. No one ever 
attempted to calculate the total amount 
of money lost by the cattlemen in 1873. 
The sheep operators, of course, suffered 
proportionately with the cattle oper- 
ators. 


In September, 1873, a meeting was 
held in Kansas City, attended by a 
large number of cattlemen, who at- 
tempted to protect their interests 
through organizing “The Livestockmen’s 
National Association.” It was formed 
and its officers elected. The association 
did not survive the period of disaster, 
however, and it was about a quarter of 
a century later before a permanent or- 
ganization of national extent was organ- 
ized, which is now known as the “Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association.” 


After the panic of 1873, the years of 
1874-75 were dull ones in every branch 
of business in the United States. There 
were greatly reduced numbers of cattle 
driven north from Texas, there being 
about 400,000 in 1873. The total in 1874 
dropped to about 165,000 and in 1875 to 
about 150,000. Prices for range cattle 
were around $2 per hundred pounds. 
There was a general movement all along 
the line for new grazing territory. 


Then came the boom of the early 
eighties, which in its way was the most 
memorable and spectacular period of the 
cattle industry in the West. It had been 
a period of feverish building of rail- 
ways across the regions which a few 
years before had been the range of the 
buffalo and the hunting grounds of the 
Indian. Embryo cities sprang up along 
the courses of the railroads. The boom 
spread over the entire western country, 
from central Texas to northern Dakota, 
and there was heavy immigration. 
Cattlemen became apprehensive of their 
business and the control of land that 
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they had been using. There grew up a 
tendency to stock to the limit and make 
the most of free grass while it lasted. 

In 1878 and 1879, the price of ordi- 
nary stock cattle for range herds was 
$7 to $8 per head, advancing in 1880 to 
$9.50, and rising in 1881 to as high 
as $12. 


The packing-house industry had been 
developed in large proportions. The 
boom tales reached England, and there 
appeared many strangers in the cattle 
business. The winter of 1881-82 was 
very favorable throughout the western 
stock country. The buying of cattle be- 
came feverish in Arizona, New Mexico, 
Indian Territory, Colorado, Wyoming, 
western Kansas, western Nebraska, Da- 
kota, and Montana, as it was in Texas. 
Steers sold in Chicago for $6.80 per 
hundred, which electrified every cattle- 
man in the range country. By midsum- 
mer of 1882 a great cattle boom was on 
in full vigor. 


The winter of 1882-83 was a rough 
one, and severe losses were sustained in 
many parts of the range, but prices re- 
mained good. Large shipments of cattle 
were carried by rail into the central 
states and into the “Corn Belt.” Sheep 
prices climbed along with cattle prices. 

Through the autumn of 1884, the 
market steadily declined with each 
month, and before the close of the year 
there was something in the air which 
made the stockmen uneasy and appre- 
hensive. 


In 1885 prices sank lower and lower 
and brought on a slump which caused 2 
stampede to get from under. The de- 
preciation of values was appalling and 
brought ruin on those cattlemen who 
tried to liquidate before they realized 
what had happened. Some of them were 
financed at 2 per cent per month. 
Thirty-dollar and $35 cattle shrank to 
$5 and $10. Creditors in many instances 
were relentless. In 1883, one cattleman, 
refusing $1,500,000 for his herd (esti- 
mated at 45,000 head), including his 
ranch outfit, was reduced from a mil- 
lionaire cattle king and discovered that 
in the end his liabilities exceeded his 
assets by nearly $50,000. 


A PPARENTLY collapse of the great 
cattle boom helped to extinguish the 
speculative phase and marked a general 
turning point in the range stock busi- 


ness. It was found that the so-called 
“range rights” were at an end and the 
old free ways that had made successful 
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business were passing out, never to re- 
turn, 

In 1885, President Cleveland issued an 
order to the cattlemen to take down 
fences and vacate ranges, which covered 
a great extent of the country then in 
Indian Territory. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of cattle had to be taken out of 
the country immediately. Some took 
their herds into the northern part of the 
country, and large numbers perished 
during the winter which followed, 

Conditions became still worse and re- 
mained so for over a year after the col- 
lapse. Grass-fat steers from Texas sold 
in Chicago in 1887 at $2.40 per hundred. 
The winter of 1886-87 was the worst 
ever known on the range. So it seemed 
to those in the business that Nature also 
was in a most unfriendly mood and had 
taken the livestock industry by the 
throat, determined to choke the life out 
of it. 

Again, in 1884, there was a gathering 
—the assembling of the largest number 
of stockmen up to that time that had 
ever been held in this or any other coun- 
try. “The National Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association” was formed and 
officers elected. Canada, Mexico, and 
Alaska were also represented with vice- 
presidents. But this association, like the 
one attempted in 1873, did not survive 
the heart-breaking years of disaster 
which began in 1885. 

In 1888, the United States Senate ap- 
pointed a special committee of five sena- 
tors to look into the conditions of the 
livestock industry—they had become so 
bad. Drought predominated in Idaho, 
Montana, northern Wyoming, and the 
western parts of the two Dakotas, and 
blizzards did their deadly work. There 
were extreme death losses in western 
Kansas, western Nebraska, southern 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada. 
Instances were recorded of 25 to 30 per 
cent losses and up to 90 per cent.* 


I distinctly remember as a very small 
boy in northern Iowa going on a trip 
with my father with his team and spring 


*IT am indebted to “Prose and Poetry of 
the Livestock Business,” 1905, for much of the 
earlier historical data in this article. 





An old time round-up in northern Montana. 
Flying Eight, and W Bar brands. 
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wagon when he was buying individual 
animals for slaughter and his meat 
market. We came to one farmer, I re- 
call, who had a yellowish-red milk-bred 
steer but a pretty good individual that 
had grown up about the barnyard and 
farmstead. He was fat enough to kill, 
and father said: 

“T’ll give you eighteen dollars for that 
steer.” 

I remember his very words; and 
eighteen dollars was a lot of money 
then, too. 

The farmer said: “Give me twenty 
dollars and you can have him.” 

They bartered back and forth for 
what seemed a long time, and, small as 
I was, I could sense that father had not 
been paying any such price for cattle. 
I also sensed that the farmer had never 
before received the price he was asking. 
They continued to haggle at eighteen 
dollars. 

My father had a way with cattle. 
Seemingly he could walk right up to 
strange ones to determine more closely 
their condition. His routine was always 
the same. First, he would move toward 
the animal in a confident way that made 
the beast sniffingly curious though a bit 
cautious still; then, putting his left hand 
on the ribs, he would feel with his 
right the thickness of the flank, then 
around to the root of the tail and down 
to the cod. All the time the steer would 
be moving slowly in a forward, side- 
wise fashion and then with a little 
quicker movement and a kink in his tail 
would step out of reach and touch at 
that last feel. 

“T’ll give you nineteen dollars.” 

“Oh, give me twenty,” said the farmer. 

After some further hesitation and in- 
spection: “All right, twenty, but it’s a 
big price!” 

Then I remember the farmer openly 
admitted that twenty dollars was the 
most he had ever received for a short 
three-year-old. He had topped his mar- 
ket. Such a steer on the central markets 
in 1939, however, would doubtless have 
brought close to sixty dollars, which ex- 
presses something of the ups and downs 
in cattle prices. 


OMING down a little closer to our 
own time and within the personal 
memories of many present-day livestock- 
men, we still encounter radical changes in 
the business. The accompanying picture 
of an old-time round-up in northern 
Montana in 1901 has cattle with famous 
old brands; the Mill-Iron, Hashknife, the 
Fish, the Mitten, Bug, Shaving-Mug, 
Flying Eight, and W Bar. In the fore- 
ground is an aged rangy red and white 
steer that was trailed to Montana from 
the range of Colonel Teddy Roosevelt in 
southwestern North Dakota. The ani- 
mal is 100 miles from his old range, con- 
tentedly chewing his cud and seemingly 
reminiscing on his range travels, 


The picture is reproduced here because 
but very few of the animals show the 
conformation of modern breeding. Only 
a limited sprinkling of brockle faces, 
with an occasional white-faced roan or 
red, can be seen. This was a beef round- 
up. The cattle are leggy. Many are cat- 
hammed but grass-fat and their coats 
show glossy and shiny. Ribs are wide 
apart, evidencing good condition, but 
hipbones would provide many a good 
hatrack in spite of good general flesh. 
The early years of the century marked 
a definite turning point from the more 
scrubby types to better breeding and 
quality in range cattle. 


The companion 1939 picture of a bunch 
of beautiful, purebred yearling steers in 
their fall and winter quarters on a good 
feed-producing ranch in  Beaverhead 
County, Montana, shows the distance 
range stockmen have come in _ better 
breeding, care, and management. 


The first decade of the century wit- 
nessed a steadying of the livestock busi- 
ness in its varied phases. Prices were 
not by any means sensational, but the 
business settled into a more dependable 
stride. Then followed the period of the 
World War when the industry was in a 
way drafted to supply meat for the 
men overseas. From a price standpoint, 
there appeared a super-rainbow. Patriot- 
ism and rainbows combined to outlaw 
war. Large steers were at a premium. 
I saw carloads and trainloads of big 


Note the famous old Mill-Iron, Hashknife, Bug, Mitten, Fish, Shaving-Mug, 
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grass steers go over the scales on the 
Denver market at 13 cents or better. 
A good 1,000-pound draft horse wasn’t 
in that kind of money at all. 

Prices remained good after the arm- 
istice a year or two for cattle, sheep, 
and hogs. Good handyweight hogs often 
brought as much as 18 to 20 cents. 

Then came the crash of the early 
twenties. 

Many a good stockman went to the 
wall in spite of all efforts to tide over 
the industry. Those who in some way 
weathered these heartbreaking years, 
which were not partial alone to the live- 
stock and farming pursuits by any 
means, began to see fresh encourage- 
ment toward the later twenties until 
1929 came along. Cattle didn’t feel the 
full impact of that crash, however, until 
the early thirties and up to 1935. It 
would be difficult to find words to de- 
scribe the market and drought condi- 
tions of 1931 to 1935. 

I will give in brief a cross-section 
from some personal observations of con- 
ditions that obtained from 1926 to the 
present. 

1926. Conditions greatly improved for 
cattle, but still some liquidation going 
on. Sheep industry in a prosperous con- 
dition and the stock business more 
stable than at any time since the World 
War. Markets stronger than the year 
before. Cows brought an average of $10 
per head more than the year before. 
Shippers were well satisfied with their 
returns and a steady upward trend in 
markets was expected. 


1927. Cattle prices very good and a 
tone of optimism prevailed among all 
who found themselves with some cattie 
left after the depression. Choice, well- 
bred stock cows commanded prices of 
$75 to $100, with an average of about 
$85. Choice white-faced calves con- 
tracted at $35 to $45. Feeder lambs for 
fall delivery registered as high as 11% 
cents. 

1928. Condition of industry continued 
uniformly good, but there was close sell- 
ing to pay debts. The later markets 
were considerably lower, but lambs were 
contracted up to $12.50 per cwt. Wool 
registered 39 cents. 

1929. Industry in satisfactory condi- 
tion, but sheep hit hard by previous 
winter. Prices of lambs and ewes lower- 
ing, but stockmen generally were in 
fairly good financial condition, excepting 
those who had small equity in their out- 
fits. 

1930. Droughty. Lamb prices as much 
as 60 per cent under previous year and 
wool about 40 per cent under, Gross re- 
turns on a band of sheep about 50 per 
cent under 1929. Economic condition of 
sheep considerably under cattle, and 
cattle prices were holding out of line 
with all other farm and ranch com- 
modities but with a feeling that prices 
must go lower. 


N 1931. Lamb markets 42 per cent 
under 1928 and 1929. Gross returns 
from outfits about one-third of 1928. 
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Bad grasshopper infestations. All other 
depressions to date eclipsed. Sheepmen 
worse off than cattlemen, and shipments 
of mutton sheep to central markets often 
did not pay the freight bill. Market 
trends were generally downward. Lamb 


shipments netted as low as 77 cents per 
head. 


1932. Stockmen suffering from second 
and third dry years. Markets deplorable; 
in some instances, the lowest since 1909. 
Many apply for temporary relief through 
the Regional Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration—the best livestock relief agency 
ever inaugurated up to that time—in the 
hope that market conditions would later 
improve enough to enable them to work 
out their problems. The feeling was gen- 
eral, however, that market prices would 
not be materially better for some time 
unless the general conditions of the coun- 
try and unemployment got betier. Low- 
ered margins of equity in livestock and 
ranches made it difficult for many to 
qualify even for RACC loans. Land in- 
vestments, taxes, and interest carrying 
charges, however, remained at former 
levels. The auctioneer appeared in many 
places. A hundred pounds of farm chick- 
ens had more monetary value than a 
1,150-pound young cow. Hogs could not 
pay board on the cheapest feed imagin- 
able, and the feed-lot lost its usual hog 
complement. Weaned pigs at country 
auctions, if taken at all, went for 20 to 
35 cents apiece—less than a stewing hen. 
I remember we traded fourteen fine 
shoats to a dairyman for a pot-bellied, 
skim-milk, heifer calf a few months old. 
It was do that or knock the shoats in 
the head. It was our only market on 
those hogs. Beef cattle paid about $6 per 
cwt. under 1929, and market recessions 
continued. 


1933. This was another unfavorable 
forage year. Operators continued in poor 
financial condition. But sheep showed a 
little stronger trend than cattle, both 
lambs and ewes commanding better 
prices than in 1932, but old ewes usually 
were not worth shipping. On the insist- 
ence of financing agencies, whose secu- 
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rity registered lower and lower, larger 
numbers of ewes that might possibly 
bring another lamb to apply on top- 
heavy indebtedness were held over. The 
condition of the cattlemen was deplor- 
able, and many were no longer solvent. 
Prices were bad in 1932, but those of 
1933 were at least 25 per cent less, and 
heavy holdovers in breeding animals re- 
sulted where they could possibly be 
cared for. 


1934. Excessive dry weather continued, 
making four successive years of drought 
over many state-wide areas. Grasshopper 
and rodent ravages became factors in 
the generally adverse picture. Natural 
waters ran low. Springs and streams 
dried up. Some sheepmen in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota hauled water to 
sheep on the range at an expense of 80 
cents per head. Financing under the gov- 
ernment plan was proving much easier 
than formerly, enabling many to con- 
tinue who would have otherwise dropped 
out. 


This was the peak drought year now 
ravaging twenty-four states. Two rain- 
bows appeared on the horizon in the 
form of government purchases of drought 
cattle and sheep. The cattle rainbow had 
an authorized pot of gold of $118,006,- 
000; the sheep rainbow, $10,000,000. For 
cattle two years and up, a price range of 
$12 to $20 was established, without mar- 
keting costs, out of which $6 was a 
benefit payment to the owner and the 
other $6 to $14 went to the lien holder. 
Six million, seven hundred ninety-four 
thousand, and fifty cattle (6,794,050) of 
all ages were purchased at an averag? 
price of $14.69 and salvaged for relief or 
destroyed. 


In the sheep program owners listed 
4,906,675 for sale, and 3,609,654 were 
purchased (also 350,460 goats) between 
September 10 and December 30. 


Thus a depression market was pro- 
vided for animals that had no other mar- 
ket, and ranges and feed resources were 
relieved of burdens that could not pos- 
sibly be carried. Some of the best herds 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 





Forest Service Photo 


Modern yearlings in the Big Hole Basin, northwestern Montana. Mountains of 
Beaverhead National Forest in background. 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































LAW WEST OF THE PECOS— 
STORY OF JUDGE ROY BEAN 


By EVERETT LLOYD 


A Copyrighted Serial in Four Chapters. Chapter I Follows. 


HIRTY-EIGHT YEARS HAVE 

passed since Roy Bean was in the 
flesh. However, while his star was in the 
ascendant, he was able to reincarnate 
and metamorphose himself into what he 
was pleased to call and what he made the 
world accept as “Law West of the 
Pecos.” As such he was known through- 
out a vast empire, and with this 
ubiquitous authority held a quasi-legal 
sway over a far-flung jurisdiction for 
twenty years. His more or less apoc- 
ryphal fame has made him almost a 
legendary figure if not a hero, and his 
shadow lengthens with the years. 

Roy Bean lives largely in the legends, 
myths, traditions, stories, and tales told, 
retold, and relayed about him; and, 
though he has been dead for more than 
a quarter of a century, he is more widely 
known now than when on earth. He has 
dwelt, as it were, in the twilight zone of 
immortality. 

Thus has he survived; and from such 
fragmentary and fugitive sources shall I 
resurrect him and cause him to walk— 
with flagon in hand—through the pages 
of this chronicle. 


A few more years, and the jittle Roy 
Bean shack at Langtry, Texas, will be no 
more. His contemporaries and other 
spinners of yarns who have kept green 
his memory will have passed away and 
the widely scattered and fragmentary 
sources of information will have become 
rarer and more inaccessible. Then the 
story of Roy Bean will become a legend 
invested with the halo of southwestern 
folklore. 

Roy Bean has not achieved a definite 
place in recorded history or received 
mention in any biographical reference 
work. The bibliography of the man is 
exceedingly meager, and for that reason 
any serious and conscientious attempt to 
record his life and times and limn his 
personality must of necessity take on 
more or less the nature of a saga. 

In writing the biography of a man 
when most of the facts have to be secured 
from living contemporaries and from the 
few available newspaper and magazine 
articles, allowances should be made for 
human discrepancies and dissimilar per- 
spectives. As no two persons can see the 
same thing or have the same experience 


in the same way, so they cannot tell or 
write about them from the same view- 
point, their impressions depending on 
their individual mental reactions. 

Throughout his life, Roy Bean walked 
hand in hand with comedy and adven- 
ture; yet at no stage of his career does 
his character or do his deeds assume 
epic proportions. Indeed, he was an ordi- 
nary man in the generally accepted sense. 
However, there was something—much or 
little, as our whim dictates—about the 
man that made his name synonymous 
with Texas and the Southwest, some 
power of personality, if you please, that 
gave him an individual picturesqueness 
and caused his fame, such as it was, to 
survive that of most of his contempo- 
raries and all his detractors. 

Bean was no saint, but let us give the 
devil his due. He possessed at least one 
quality or trait in rare abundance—what 
the French call “savoir-faire.” 


To do full justice to Roy Bean and his 
posthumous fame, in so far as I am able, 
to be as fair and accurate as it is hu- 
manely possible to be, to discover the 
good qualities in his make-up with due 
regard for his faults, to explain, if pos- 
sible, why he became one of the most 
widely known and colorful characters of 
the Southwest of pioneer days, and to 
show why, though not a judge or even a 
lawyer, his farcical decisions and quasi- 
judicial rulings — whimsical, ludicrous, 
and incongruous as they were—are fa- 
miliar to lawyers and laymen every- 
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ion have ’ egy . most of the news- that when Bean came to Texas the popu- the scales of justice. 
hat oer eature an ogee articies lation of the state was mainly recruited Many are under the impression that 
written about him. I have traveled end- from Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, R : : RP 
: Beasa gees cco iiag ; oy Bean was a self-constituted justice 
less miles visiting the former haunts of Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and the of thin wena Tha ae te 
his Roy Bean, trying to get a true perspec- Carolinas. The people were obeying the P : 5 
ble, tive of his activities. From these sources, urge westward; in that vast migration In the weekly newspaper called the 
hu- and by interviewing many of Bean’s con- to Texas were many undesirables and Del Rio Dot of May 6, 1885, appear the 
the temporaries who are still living, and fugitives. election returns for Val Verde County 
due from my own notes made over a period Roy Bean was an adventurous youth, which Bean was duly elected to this 
pos- of years, I have tried to resurrect and and the call of the gold fields of Cali- office for Precinct Number 3. This was 
nost assemble the best of the authentic Roy fornia lured him from his native moor- the beginning of his official career, which 
s of Bean stories by which his fame largely ings, as it did thousands of others. continued for several years without in- 
1 to endures. When Roy Bean came to Texas, nearly terruption, with the exception of one 
na H every man drank liquor, played poker, term, when he was defeated by a Mext- 
asi- OW much of what is told and written gambled more or less, and considered a 4M named J. P. Torrez, a rival saloon- 
ous, of Roy Bean is true? six-shooter a legitimate and proper part keeper. This defeat was a crushing blow 
fa- Wherever and whenever the colorful of his personal apparel. Bean was a typi- to Bean’s pride, though he had the satis- 
ery- characters of the Southwest are dis- cal product of his time and environment. faction of again being elected. 
cussed, the name of Roy Bean is always Pretermitting any illusions to his ethics Roy Bean in all probability never heard 
' PIONEER 
Sale! 
To be sold at the Ed 
Belsky Ranch, Merriman, 
Neb., by the Buffington 
2 gi Hereford Ranch and 
. Ed Belsky. 
BATTLE MISCHIEF 7TH Oct. l ¥ & 
Battle Mischief 7th, now our chief sire, holds an unequaled record in 
siring 4H champion steers, and is proving an equal record as a sire of 
seed stock of both sexes. All those who have fed a Battle Mischief 
declare they are the best-doing cattle they have ever fed, finishing out 
the earliest and into a smooth, compact animal. 
eo 
For catalog address Clyde Buffington, Crawford, Nebraska 
3 
or Ed Belsky, Merriman, Nebraska 
CER 
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of Justice of the Peace Jim Burnett who 
flourished at Charleston, Arizona, dur- 
ing the wild and hectic days of Tomb- 
stone’s glory. Burnett was the erratic 
czar of his community and undoubtedly 
Bean’s prototype. At least we wil! let 
him serve in that capacity. 


Walter Noble Burns, in his beautifully 
written Iliad of the Southwest, “Tomb- 
stone,’ has immortalized Jim Burnett, 
who, falling out with his local board of 
supervisors over the distribution of fees, 
boldly announced “that in the future 
this court will take care of itself,’ and 
thereafter pocketed all fees that came 
his way. One of Burnett’s celebrated 
decisions was made when a coroner’s 
jury, acting under instructions from him- 
self, brought in a verdict that “it served 
the Mexican right for getting in front 
of a gun.” Burnett issued his own war- 
rants and served them with a shotgun. 
Regardless of when he arrested a pris- 
oner, he declared court open then and 
there, tried the case, and coliected the 
fee without further ceremony. As was 
Roy Bean’s preference, Burnett much 
preferred that every case be a finable 
one. One of the classic stories told by 
Burns about Burnett has to do with the 
arrest of a ranchman for shooting up the 
town. Burnett dragged the ranchman 
from his horse and fined him twenty 
head of three-year-old steers. On an- 
other occasion he fined a dance hall 
proprietor fifty dollars for being drunk 
and lost the money in a poker game. 


5 Bulls— 
last fall calves 


30 Bulls— 
yearlings past 


bull prospects 


. Half Brothers to Many of the Sale Cattle 


15 Bred cows and two-year-old heifers 
Cows are bred to: 

Real Prince Domino 20th 

Pioneer Domino 31st 

O Perfect Domino 42nd—2817692 


Half of these cows should have calves at foot by sale day— 


remainder to calve spring of 1941. 


A. W. Thompson, Auctioneer 
On Sarena ne a ee Nos. 19 and 20 


Some outstanding herd 


10 


Feeling a bit resentful and in the hope 
of recouping his losses, he re-arrested 
the dance hall proprietor on a charge of 
disturbing the peace, fined him another 
fifty and bought a fresh stock of chips. 


Boarding the Southern Pacific one day 
at Langtry to ride up the line a few 
miles to investigate the case of two 
Mexicans who had engaged in a fight, 
Bean was asked his destination by the 
conductor. “Oh, just up the line a little 
way to arrest two Mexicans for fighting. 
You know this court of mine has to be 
self-sustaining.” Whenever a fee was 
in sight, Bean was on the job. Even 
after he was defeated by Torrez he 
would not entirely relinquish the office, 
and when some misdemeanor was re- 
ported in the community it would result 
in a horse race between Bean and Torrez 
to get on the scene first, adjudicate the 
case, and collect the fee. 


Contrary to general belief, Roy 
Bean was not personally acquainted with 
the celebrated English actress, Lillie 
Langtry, and she did not visit the town 
supposed to have been named in her 
honor until after Bean’s death. That he 
had a long-distance admiration for her, 
and even wrote to her and received a 
reply, we know from the statements of 
the famous beauty in her autobiography. 

The most plausible explanation of 
Bean’s admiration for Lillie Langtry is 
that at the time she was a world celeb- 
rity, her picture and stories of her 


Bt ;. 


Sons of Real Prince Domino 20th 





triumphs and love affairs were in every 
newspaper; and the station of Langtry 
having already been named, it is more 
than probable that Bean, in a spirit of 
levity and partly as a hoax, informed 
her that he had named his town in her 
honor; and it was natural that she 


should feel flattered. A few years later, 


when the opportunity came during one 
of her American tours, the citizens of 
Langtry, being aware of Bean’s fancied 
or pretended acquaintance with the 
great actress and having heard him read 
her reply to his letter, invited her to 
pay the town a visit on her way to Cali- 
fornia, and she accepted. 

Roy Bean was a master showman, 
with a keen sense of humor and melo- 
drama. He knew how to dramatize him- 
self on occasion. He liked to speak of 
“my friend Jay Gould,” and “my ac- 
quaintance with Miss Langtry.” Not a 
little of his vanity would come to the 
surface during his last days when he 
would rehearse court scenes for the 
benefit of tourists and others who 
visited his saloon. He received a genu- 
ine thrill in living over his earlier ex- 
periences, like a great but down-and- 
out actor who re-enacts scenes from 
plays in which he has achieved fame. 
This was the time when Old Roy lived 
altogether in the past. 

For some unaccountable reason, Lillie 
Langtry thought Bean was a Canadian. 
He probably told her he was. However, 
it is fairly well authenticated that he 


All bulls sired 
by: 


Real Prince 
Domino 20th 


Pioneer Domino 
31st 


Advance Domino 
44th 


15 Open heifers—yearlings and calves 

8 head sired by Real Prince Domino 20th 2278891—half-sisters 
to heifer in Belsky sale last fall which was sold to B. 8. Oles, 
Kingsville, Md., for $650. 


5 head are by Pioneer Domino 31st—1749162 


2 head sired by Advance Domino 44th—1860711 


Sale at the Roomy and Comfortable Pavillion, Chadron, Nebraska 


REMEMBER THE DATE—OCTOBER 3 


BENTON MARSHALL & SONS 


CRAWFORD, NEBRASKA 
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came from Kentucky. As a matter of 
fact, nobody knows where he came from. 
Much of his life is lost in enigma. Tra- 
dition has it that he was a native of 
Kentucky, and that is as much as any- 
body knows. 

As to how the town of Langtry re- 
ceived its name, there is some doubt. 
Bean claimed the distinction of naming 
it, whereas the historical files of the 
Southern Pacific indicate it was named 
for a railroad contractor by the name 
of Langtry in charge of construction 
work on the El Paso division of the 
road. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


BEEF CATTLE BREEDING 
& RANCHING METHODS 


tered over big acreages in back coun- 
tries with little water cannot result in 
large or profitable calf crops. I would 
further suggest that all steers, spayed 
heifers, and beef animals be eliminated 
from the actual cow-breeding herd. On 
my own ranch I handle from 200 to 225 
cows as a unit in separate pastures with 
eight or nine bulls and endeavor so to 
arrange these pastures that the streams 
and water-holes are general meeting 
places. I further intensify and encour- 
age breeding by having a rider throw 
together scattered cow bunches without 
bull attendants or split up groups of too 
many bulls annoying one cow. 

The breeding season should be short 
and intensive and should not extend over 
seventy-five days. The gestation time is 


keep a watchful eye on them. Never 
make the mistake of breeding yearling 
heifers, as it is against all rules of good 
animal husbandry and will ruin your 
herd. Genital rules are so strong on this 
subject that purebred associations will 
not allow the registration of a calf 
dropped by a mother under twenty-seven 
months of age. Isolate all your yearling 
heifers and see that they do not get 
bred, or you will have a lot of stunted 
little cows that will never develop and 
will always show the grief they have 
been through. Furthermore, their calves 
are not so good and the chances are the 
cows will not calve again the following 
year. If by any chance these yearlings 
should get bred, it is most advisable to 
take them up early in the winter for feed 





f 285 days, so if you start breeding early and good care so they may keep as strong 
P BY WALLIS HUIDEKOPER in July you will have a general run of as possible; otherwise you are going to 
1 (This is the third of a series of arti- April and May calves. The seventy-five have a severe loss. In the early days on 
ep cles published through the courtesy of days of bull exposure will cover three our open northern ranges, where cow 
6 Wallis Huidekoper and the “Montana cow-mating periods, which is plenty, un- herds were turned loose and little care 
e i haga This chapter is entitled ess they are shy breeders, and in that given them, the loss each spring from 
0 reeding and Calves.” ) case it is better to have them go dry and _ yearling and two-year-old heifers in calf 
é HE BEST RESULTS ARE OB- become market beef. Cows should not was appalling, amounting to as high as 
™ tained by breeding cow herds in small have the service too soon after calving, 33 per cent. If your cows run and mingle 
- bunches and in limited areas. I would as they are in a weakened state and not with others in a general herd, such as 
n say that an ideal situation would be 100 in proper condition for mating. So see happens in leased pastures and on the 
. cows in a small pasture, mated to four to it that they skip a bulling period or forest reserve, a positive agreement 
d bulls, where they all water together at two and allow forty-five days before ex- should be made regarding breeding, as 
one location. However, this is practicaily posure. I would suggest the desirability well as an understanding had of the 
‘ impossible, but I would suggest every of breeding two-year-old heifers a month number and quality of bulls in use. It 
. effort be made to do your breeding in later, if possible, in order that they may seems to be a trait of human nature for 
. areas not too scattered and where you have their first calves in May, at which individuals to furnish poor bulls where 
. can keep in touch with your entire herd. time they will be in stronger shape and pool breeding is in force. So make sure 
The large-scale breeding of cows scat- feeding on green grass; but, even then, they are good enough for your cows. 
10:30 A. M. 
Art Thompson, Auctioneer 
@ 70 Bulls—12 to 20 months old 
@ 40 Open Heifers—1 year old 
@ 50 Cows—All ages 
@ 40 Bred Heifers—2 years old 
Some to calve during winter and from March 10 on 
during spring and summer 1941. 
Some of the two-year-olds mated to Dandy Donation, 
Grand Champion bull at the Chadron Show, 1939, 
and Royal Domino 110th, our choice of the Grand 
Champion load at Denver Show, 1940. Bred and 
shown by Fred DeBarard, and Dandy Domino, sire 
of the Grand Champion, Dandy Donation. 
The females are mated to one of our eight outstand- 
ing herd bulls. 
a ? These cattle come up to a high standard in the pro- 
1 , . . ae xi : duction of today’s best Hereford cattle. 
LORENA'S DOMINO 66TH 2461320 Sui aamcucee ae 
Attend the series of sales: By-The-Way, Wood Lake, September 30; Belsky and Buffington, Merriman, 
October 1; Benton Marshall and Sons, Chadron, October 3. 
es 
Sale October 2 H. H. FORNEY AND SON Lakeside, Nebraska 
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Breeding cows should never be fat but 
in just strong flesh and good, healthy 
condition. Green grass, plenty of exer- 
cise, good water, and contentment pro- 
mote conception, while fat and lazy, 
highly fed and plethoric cows are apt to 
be shy breeders. If you have dry three- 
year-olds, especial effort should be made 
to get them in calf, as at this age and as 
fours beef strains accumulate fat to such 
an extent as to make them barren. 


The fat question calls up the discus- 
sion of pastures. Breeding cows should 
be on green grass when available and 
especially while nursing growing calves, 
but of course this is not always possible. 
As our Montana spring rains subside and 
summer heat comes, our rich grasses 
start curing and storing up their winter 
supply of concentrates and nourishment, 
thus becoming more of a fat producer 
than a milk stimulator. This is especially 
true of the “short grass’ sections; and 
for that reason breeding cows should 
have access to meadow, mountain, or 
foothill pastures, if at all possible, and 
be kept from hard feed and dry, cured 
grass. 


Again I say that in mating it is most 
important to endeavor to use bulls that 
will correct outstanding herd faults, 
which of course is the theory on which 
all constructive breeders work but it is 
not always put in practice. Bear in mind 
that thick, low, flat-backed bulls, with 
straight lines, will make marked im- 
provement on calves from leggy, narrow, 
high-standing cows. 
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E NOW come to the question of 

calves, and as Montana’s cattle pro- 
duction is largely on a “cow and calf” 
basis this subject is of paramount im- 
portance, Our aim should be to maintain 
cow herds of such standing that their 
yield of calves will be ready sellers, of a 
“make-good” order, and able to meet the 
continually increasing demand for our 
bovine products. This is best carried 
out by raising a quality calf of a fixed 
standard and uniform type and estab- 
lishing a reputation such as is now em- 
ployed by certain large breeding outfits, 
some of which sell calves in carlots on a 
mail-order basis; I refer to the High- 
land district of Texas as well as to the 
Matador and SMS ranches. I believe, 
however, that our rugged, northern- 
raised and altitude-acclimated calves 
will be of greater appeal to feeder 
buyers and will respond more quickly 
in flesh and finish when given the corn- 
crib cross in feed-lots. But our chief 
competitors will be the mountain and 
foothill ranches of Colorado and Wyo- 
ming, where already a reputation has 
been established for producing a good 
feeder calf. But we should soon out- 
distance them. In fact, we have a run- 
ning start now. Calves fully to fill 
these requirements must possess two 
outstanding traits: quality and _ uni- 
formity. 


Quality is the result of careful and 
selective breeding that brings into promi- 
nence the points and traits already men- 
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4 « Sketched on the range for 
Daf Cutter Laboratories by 

- E. W. Thistlethwaite, 

cowboy artist. 


aLorLes ¢ Berkeley, Calif. ° Since 1897 
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tioned as necessary in beef breeds; but I 
would add that calves should be one de- 
gree better than their mothers, due to 
bull correction on these dams. 
Uniformity is evenness in all respects; 
that is, alike in age, size, color, and con- 
formation. It is a most important factor 
in a bunch of calves, especially from a 
buyer’s point of view. Such expressions 
as, “when you see half a dozen you have 
seen them all” and, “as alike as peas in 
a pod” are often appropriately used. 
This uniformity is the direct result of 
breeding well-sorted matrons to prop- 
erly selected bulls over a_ reasonably 
short period so the calf crop is prac- 
tically alike in age and general appear- 
ance. I visited a ranch recently whose 
owner is a good judge of livestock. I 
found an assortment of mixed calves of 
all sizes and ages as well as colors. Some 
were Shorthorns, some Herefords, and 
some crosses. Individually all were good; 
collectively they were bad. This fellow 
was wondering why he could not make a 
ready sale of his product and was hurt 
when he finally sold for $5 a head less 
than his neighbors got for their output. 
Beef cows are not heavy milkers, and 
after calving and returning to a normal 
state give only a moderate quantity 
which, however, is a rich quality and 
high in fats. Calves thrive on this milk 
and do well as long as their mothers ob- 
tain green and growing feed; but, when 
summer ranges start curing, our cows 
are prone to put fat on their own backs 
and cut down their milk flow, much to 
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the detriment of the calf from lack of 
udder nourishment. Another thing to 
take note of is that when calves are 
around ninety days old they start graz- 
ing to a considerable extent, so from 
then until weaning time they are devel- 
oping and making their best growth as 
the result of these dual feeds. 

It therefore becomes apparent that, as 
fall approaches and upland feed dries 
and hardens, pastures furnishing greener 
feed should be utilized, such as mountain, 
foothill, timbered, or cut-over hay mead- 
ows, in order that by weaning time 
calves may have good growth and proper 
bloom. Calves dropped from early April 
and through May are in weanable shape 
by October 20 and should weigh around 
400 pounds. Regardless of weight, I be- 
lieve it best if possible to make sales on 
the basis of so much per head. By doing 
this you know exactly what you are get- 
ting and it avoids uncertainty and some 
extra expense in careful handling in 
order to avoid any loss in weight. If, 
however, you do sell by weight, it is ad- 
visable to wean at least a week before 
delivery, in order that your calves may 
be through bawling and quieted down. 
See that the hay fed is of strong quality 
and not washy, so that unnecessary 
shrinkage may be avoided, and keep feed, 
water, and salt constantly before them. 
For satisfactory delivery calves should 
be dehorned, vaccinated against blackleg, 
and shipping fever, if requested, and 
otherwise put in good shape; but move 
about this in later articles. Remember, 
these sales are a fifty-fifty game and the 


For help in your disease control problems, 
count on Cutter—pioneer in the field of vet- 
erinary research, originator of many of the 
vaccines and serums now in general use — 
today the west’s leading producer of vaccines 


buyer should be given a clean deal; but 
we, on our part, want what is coming to 
us. I am of the opinion that we should 
encourage contracts of our products with 
buyers from the Corn Belt districts, as 
they satisfactorily fill their requirements 
and at the same time furnish us with a 
ready market. So with this end in view 
let us build up our herds that our calves 
may be sought after and the name “Mon- 
tana Calf” become a synonym for all 
that is desirable in the feeder line. So 
much for the present; and now let us 
look a little into the future. 

With the passing of time and in the 
course of human endeavor and the 
changes and adjustments that are apt to 
occur in our business, it is fair to expect 
that Montana farmers and ranchers will 
eventually feed out their own products. 
It can and should be done, as it is the 
logical outcome of the march of progress. 
We have all the facilities to carry on 
with. True, we lack corn in most sec- 
tions, but we have plenty of small grains 
to take its place, to say nothing of our 
fat-producing hay, peas, beans, sugar 
beet pulp and molasses, besides the many 
concentrated mill products that can be 
purchased reasonably. I have seen some 
Montana barley-fed yearling steers that 
compared favorably with the best of 
long-cornfed animals. The Montana Ag- 
ricultural College at Bozeman has pub- 
lished a number of practical bulletins on 
this subject, and I have always wondered 
why more feeding was not done in Mon- 
tana. Our large valley centers, rich in 
agricultural yields, should be full of 












bunkers, fattening calves and yearlings 
for beef, with our own products, and so 
making an ideal concentration of busi- 
ness, to say nothing of keeping our 
money at home and having the soil re- 
stored by the use of manure. Our finan- 
cial loaning institutions and banks, as 
well as our colleges and county agents, 
should give encouragement to this en- 
deavor and lend all possible aid toward 
its accomplishment. 


PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL SHOW 


President T. B. Wilcox, Jr., and Gen- 
eral Manager O. M. Plummer announce 
that the general livestock premium list 
of the thirtieth annual Pacific Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition, to be held 
at Portland October 5 to 12, is ready fer 
distribution. Address 308 Wilcox Build- 
ing, Portland, Oregon. There are over 
twenty separate divisions in the show, 
and premiums are offered in every de- 
partment. The horse show, in charge of 
A. P. Fleming, offers thirteen perform- 
ances. McCarty and Elliott rodeo will 
furnish thrills and spills. The fat stock 
carlots of cattle, hogs, and sheep will be 
housed in the Union Stock Yards, as 
usual, as will pens of five Hereford bulls 
to be sold at auction, with the single ani- 
mals in the regular Hereford sale on 
October 11; open fat steers, lambs, and 
hogs in both carlots and singles will be 
sold in the Union Stock Yards arena 
October 10. A “Truth in Meats” exhibit, 
devoted to an educational display of all 
kinds of meats will be featured. 


If your local veterinarian or drug store cannot supply you, order direct from nearest Cutter branch . . . 
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SOY BEAN (C 


MEAL, PELLETS 
AND FLAKES 


INVESTIGATE the Feeding Qualities of NEW SOLVENT EXTRACTION | Protet 


quality 


PROCESS TOASTED SOYBEAN MEAL PELLETS and FLAKES. fin 












the fe 

Tagged and guaranteed to contain 44% Protein of monly 

the highest digestibility. Oil content not more than wal 
1%, which permits continuous feeding without 
scouring and can be fed to all kinds of livestock. 

Crude fiber not more than 7% and nitrogen free a isin 

extract not less than 29%. A most economical Pro- eens —. 

tein Supplement which is rapidly gaining favor apa a 

with cattlemen and sheepmen throughout the Corn ar 

western range region. adios le 

No. 1—Large Pellet Milo Gi 

Molasse 

SOYBEAN PELLETS are manufactured in three sizes, as illustrated, and can be js ~ 

furnished in the Straight 44% Protein or in a Mineralized Pellet guaranteed tocontain ] Skimmi 


42% Protein (the Protein being reduced by the addition of Caleium Carbonate and reem 


Steamed Bone Meal). The price is the same on both preparations; can be shipped in Soe 


nn 1 a 7 a geste 
straight or mixed carloads. Wheat 
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LT? 7 F Maili List f Market ; ate 
ae tao tg ee ee ey ee ee Having anticipated the market, we can quote you | Pept. . 
1 Send Free Literature on Scientific Feeding. prices less than replacement value for September 
O Quote, without obligation, on...... | through March shipment. Fill out the coupon 
ee and mail to us, and we will forward you samples 
: and bulletins giving full information and quote 
you the lowest possible price, delivered your 
PNM NE 8s ion a os ol I aE a ane ee eee areas station. 
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COTTONSEED 


CAKE, MEAL 
AND PELLETS 


We are now in position to name attractive prices on New Crop Strictly Prime Quality 43% 
Protein Cracked Screened Cottonseed Cake, Nut, Sheep, Pea size, Screenings or Meal; or same 
quality Cottonseed Cake Pellets in the No. 1 large or Cattle size and the No. 2 Calf or Sheep size, 
for Immediate, Prompt, October, November, and December shipment. 


The value of a Protein Supplement depends upon the amount of DIGESTIBLE PROTEIN in 
the feed used. Table No. 1 shows the comparative percentage of digestible protein in the more com- 
monly used livestock feeds and Table No. 2 shows the required amount of digestible protein per 
head for different feeding practices where Soybean Meal, Flakes, and Pellets are used. 


TABLE NO. 1 TABLE NO. 2 
Digestible Protein in Commonly Digestible Protein Requirements per Head Daily 
Used Feedstuffs* of Various Farm Animals* 
Concentrates Per Cent Roughages Per Cent BEEF CATTLE d oe 
, in rounds 

a ee ee Sesion _ 400 Ib. Calf (Wintering and Growing)... 0.63 - 0.70 
ottonseed Meal AVfalfa: SHGGE: <.25..cccccccccss 4.0 500 lb. Calf (Fattening) 119 - 1.43 
ee cee dee eee Vere = 700 lb. Yearling (Wintering). 0.76 - 0.83 
et Oi ee See a, fk ROGER scree laser 1.9 00 Ib. Yearli F : 
Corn and Cob Meal.......... 6.0 Buffalo Grass Hay............ 3.0 8 - Year ng ( attening) Sasioninaseseaeiaas 1.59 - 1.79 
Corn Gluten Meal............36.5 Corti Fodder’ 2.....s22222... 3.7 1000 Ib. Cow CPI corns 0.60 - 0.70 
Linseed Meal (37%).......- 33.5 CIE TW ansincsstnicsscsicsinien i HOGS 
ee eae io. 8.7 Clover and Timothy 50 lb. Pig (Growing and Fattening) ___... 0.35 - 0.43 
Molasses (Cane) .............. 0.9 DRIP sicicscuitctisostebiawniceibaaiass 4.4 100 lb. Pig (Growing and Fattening) _... 0.50 - 0.60 
BO aera sininitanecstiiionicntal 9.4 Grama Grass Hay............ 3.5 150 lb. Pig (Growing and Fattening) _... 0.65 - 0.75 
I Spain sinned 10.3 Oat Straw ...........-.-.------ 0.9 400 lb. Brood Sow (Nursing Litter) _...... 1.22 - 1.29 
Skimmilk cla Balilabe tint cats, 3.5 Prreriw he BEGG nic sasciesiennenss 2.6 SHEEP 
a... oe eee 70 Ib. Lamb (Fattening)... we O21 - 0.24 

641% ) 97 5 t 6.3 130 lb. Ewe (4-6 Weeks Before Lambing) 0.24 - 0.27 

i db eregrommmaenaans ne ecceahoger-cqamageaens ent ; T : Lamb) 0.29 - 0.32 

Tankage, 60% di- Sorgo’ Fodder <...-..s.<s..cs2s0-0 3.3 120 lb. Ewe (Nursing Lamb)... 7 . 

TN Sccitc tle ond 51.1 Sorgo Silage .................... 0.8 DAIRY CATTLE 

WE TORR a ss cccsccccensie 13.1 Soybean Hay .................-.- 41.3 S00 Th. Call (Growie) 2... 0.87 - 0.98 

*Morrison, F. B.—Feeds and Feeding, 20th Edition, 1936, 900 Ib. Cow (30 Ib. of 5.5% Milk)... 2.00 - 2.40 
also Ellis, N. R., Kaufman, W. R., and Miller, C. O.—U. S. 1200 Ib. Cow (45 Ib. of 3.5% Milk) 2.40 - 2.80 
Dept. Agr. Yearbook, pp. 1072, 1074, 1939. *Morrison, F. B.—Feeds and Feeding, 20th Edition, 1936. 

For the Lowest Market Prices and Dependable Service 
Wire, Phone or Write 
C. R. GARNER & CO. 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Phone Long Distance No. 1 P. O. Box 590 
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CALENDAR 
SEPTEMBER 


9-11—Regional Grassland Conference, 
Ames, Iowa. 

11-14—-Pendleton Round-Up, Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 

13-14—-Highland Hereford Breeders’ 
Ass’n Field Meeting, Marfa, Tex. 

13-15—Navajo County Fair and North- 
ern Arizona Cattlemen’s Ass’n Show, 
Holbrook. 

13-15—San Luis Obispo County Rodeo 
and Stock Show, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

16-18—J. M. Carey and Brother Sale, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

25—H. S. Bates Sale, Merriman, Neb. 

OCTOBER 

1—Clyde Buffington-Ed Belsky Sale, 

Merriman, Neb. 


2—H. H. Forney and Son Sale, Lake- 
side, Neb. 

3—Benton Marshall and Sons Sale, 
Chadron, Neb., Pavilion. 

4—Highland Feeder Sale, Marfa, Tex. 


were to repeat customers . 
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5-12—Pacific International Livestock 
Show, Portland, Ore. 

6-12—Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, Omaha, 
Neb. 
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S BeIDce ISA SWELL CAME — 1 LosT TWO 
WIWES PLAVING IT! 4 


a 


Attention, American National and Nebraska 
Stockgrowers’ Association Members 


Opening day of Private Treaty sale—October 10 


out of an own daughter of Beau Aster. PRINCE DOMINO-BEAU ASTER BLOOD PREDOMINATES. 


We cater to the best ranchmen’s trade and are pleased at our success. Forty per cent of our last year’s sales 
. . and our cattle went to eight states. 


We begin selling at Private Treaty on October 10. Twenty bulls will be priced at $150 each; others higher 
and lower. Also have 40 yearling heifers and a load of old foundation cows. 


We deliver to 200 miles and allow a discount of 5 per cent on 10 head; 10 per cent on 20 or more. Write for 
our annual letter telling of our cattle and selling system, or see 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS 


ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA 


“We build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow" 


10—F. E. Messersmith, Alliance, Neb. 
Opening day of private treaty sale. 

10-13—Southwestern New Mexico Live- 
stock and Fair Ass’n Sale and Fair, 
Lordsburg. 

16-23—Grand National Live Stock Ex- 
position, San Francisco, Cal. 

17—F.F.A. and 4-H Baby Beef Show 
and Auction, Many, La. 

26-Nov. 1—Great Western Live Stock 
Show, Los Angeles, Cal. 


NOVEMBER 
8-14—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 
9-16—American Royal Live Stock 
Show, Kansas City, Mo. 
30-Dec. 7—lInternational Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, IIl. 
DECEMBER 
13-14—California Cattlemen’s Ass’n 
Convention, San Francisco. 
JANUARY 
7-9—American National Live Stock 
Ass’n Convention, Fort Worth, Tex. 
11-18—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 


This is one of MESSER- 
SMITH’S Herefords — Real 
Prince 41st, acclaimed the 
best son of Kimberling’s Real 
Prince Domino 24th, out of 
their famous cow, Fern Dom- 
ino Ist. 





Half of our 70 yearling bulls 
are by this great breeding 
bull. Note his build . . . bone 
..- heavy straight quarters 

. and he carries 50 per 
cent the blood of Prince Dom- 
ino with Beau Aster founda- 
tion cows. 





We also have Prince Domino 
19th, an 11-year-old son of 
Prince Domino 499611 with a 
Beau Aster cow for mother 
—still very active. 


We still have one of our 12 
daughters of Beau Aster him- 
self. One of the 41st bulls is 
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OUR MEAT IMPORTS 


OME OF OUR READERS MAY 

still remember that only a year ago 
Secretary Hull was advocating his re- 
ciprocal trade program as the only sure 
means of keeping the world at peace. 
Later, with much of the world at war, 
we were told that the way to foster a 
good-neighbor policy was to carry on 
with this program and that it would be 
the only sure means of saving the world 
when the war was over. Now that the 
conflagration has spread so that world 
commerce is periled on almost all the 
seas, naturally the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram has fallen largely into the dis- 
card, 


Ever since the passage of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act in 1934 
the livestock industry has been seriously 
criticized for fighting to preserve the 
American market to the fullest practical 
extent for the domestic producer. We 
have been accused of all degrees of sel- 
fishness, and it has been commonly as- 
sumed that we have built a great wall 
around the United States over which no 
livestock or livestock products are being 
allowed to pass. That is not the case, 
as the following data, taken from of- 
ficial statements of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce, clearly show: 


For instance, during the month of 
June, 1940, we received fresh, chilled, 
or frozen beef in considerable quantities 
from Canada, Cuba, Australia, and New 
Zealand. There were 333,000 pounds 
from Cuba alone. Fresh, chilled, or 
frozen pork came from Canada to the 
tune of about 250,000 pounds, while 
other fresh, chilled, or frozen meats 
came from Canada, Cuba, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. During the 
Same months, we received dead turkeys 
from Argentina; prepared or preserved 
birds and poultry from France, Hun- 
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gary, the United Kingdom, China, and 
Hongkong; and canned beef from Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
and Japan. Prepared or preserved beef 
and veal was imported from Canada, 
Brazil, and Uruguay; prepared or pre- 
served hams, shoulders, and bacon from 
Denmark, Estonia, Hungary, Ireland, 
Canada, and Brazil; pork, pickle or 
salted, from Denmark, Hungary, Italy, 
and Canada; lard compounds and sub- 
stitutes from the Philippine Islands, 
and oleomargarine also from that same 
country; edible gelatin from Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands, and Switzer- 
land; live cattle from Canada and Mex- 
ico, and live hogs from Canada. 


During the year 1939, each of the 
countries listed below exported to the 
United States one or more of the fol- 
lowing products: fresh, chilled, or frozen 
beef and veal, pork, and poultry; pre- 
pared or preserved ham, shoulders, 
bacon, and birds or poultry; canned 
beef, pickled or cured beef and veal, and 
pickled or salted pork: 


Canada, Lithuania, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Cuba, New Zealand, Australia, 
United Kingdom, China, Japan, Poland 
and Danzig, Denmark, Netherlands, 
Netherlands East Indies, Germany, Es- 
tonia, Rumania, Hungary, France, 
Hongkong, Brazil, Paraguay, Italy. 

Taking it all in all, the imports of 
the products shown for the year 1939 
and for 1940 up to date are quite sub- 
stantial, even though in many instances 
greatly decreased by war conditions. 
True, they are still a relatively small 
rercentage of total American supply. 
It shows, however, the potential assault 
which could be made upon the American 
market the moment the war is over and 
the seas are cleared, when most coun- 
tries in the world will be long on mer- 
chandise and short on cash. When that 
time comes, every country in the world 
will be looking with longing eyes at the 
United States, where the huge hoard of 
gold is accumulating day by day. 

The countries listed all know the 
ropes for getting meat products into the 
United States. A recent dispatch even 
intimates that Argentina, worried over 
the possible loss of its export market in 
Great Britain due to war conditions, is 
considering setting up an agency in the 
United States to put out propaganda 
favoring the consumption of Argentine 
beef. 

The livestock industry has no apolo- 
gies to offer for fighting during these 
past six years to preserve the American 
market. It has done a creditable job 
and held to the minimum the damage 
which could be done by unlimited im- 
ports of competitive products. We should 
not shut our eyes, however, to the fact 
that the existing agreements, even 
though today to a considerable extent 
inoperative, still constitute a major 
threat to our industry because the lower 
duties carried therein will greatly stim- 
ulate imports when world conditions 
permit. 





When the war is over, we shall need 
the protection of the rates afforded in 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill more than 
ever, and it should be our first duty to 
urge that the existing trade agreements 
be denounced and the United States 
placed in a position to protect the home 
market to the fullest extent practical. 
That does not mean that imports should 
be excluded. It means that tariff rates 
should be placed upon an equitable basis 
that will give a reasonable degree of 
protection to the American producer. 
This cannot be done under the inequi- 
table, lopsided concessions granted un- 
der the Hull reciprocal trade program. 


ARGENTINE MEAT CAMPAIGN 


ECENT PRESS DISPATCHES IN- 

dicate that Argentina, worried about 
the war situation abroad and fearful 
that something may happen to hinder 
and diminish the steady stream of beef 
which that country exports to Great 
Britain, is turning even more than in 
the past her longing eyes toward the 
American market. 

In the Times of Argentina for June 
24 it is announced that the National 
Meat Board of that country has made 
certain recommendations to the Ministry 
of Agriculture “which would indicate 
that the advertising campaign now un- 
der way in England with the object of 
increasing the consumption of Argentine 
meat is to be switched to the United 
States.” 

The article goes on to expound the 
thought that because of the present 
European conflict the United States, 
anxious to solidify Western Hemisphere 
relations, would be more receptive than 
heretofore to propaganda extolling the 
virtues of Argentine meat. It even goes 
so far as to suggest that “there is now 
a possibility that the existing sanitary 
regulations with regard to foreign pro- 
duced meat and the very high tariff 
barriers in the United States will be 
modified in view of the turn of senti- 
ment towards South American products 
in recent months.” 

The Propucer doubts that Argentina’s 
hopes will be realized if it undertakes 
an extensive meat propaganda campaign 
in this country. Possibly the consump- 
tion of canned beef could be increased 
slightly, but any hope that war condi- 
tions would lead to a changed position 
relative to the sanitary provisions of 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff act are doomed 
to disappointment. As a matter of fact, 
war emergency would make the United 
States even more jealous to protect the 
safety of the herds and flocks of this 
country from disease, because they 
would be the backbone of our food 
supply. We have not yet reached the 
point in our diplomatic relations where 
we must seek to buy the favor of coun- 
tries by extending them a privilege that 
would be exceedingly dangerous to a 
vital American industry, to say nothing 
of the millions of American farmers and 
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livestock producers who make their liv- 
ing largely by the production of livestock. 
There are only two ways in which 
Argentina can hope to secure a broader 
access to the American market, aside 
from any minor tariff adjustments 
which might be made from time to time. 
First, by a clean-up of foot-and-mouth 
disease and imposition of the same sani- 
tary requirements upon livestock pro- 
ducers of her own country as obtain in 
this country; second, by the chance that 
United States will become in a substan- 
tial sense a _ deficit meat-producing 
country, such as England is today, and 
find it necessary to import meat and to 
override sanitary precautions which 
otherwise should prevail. England has 
found it to be a costly process, with 
repeated reinfections of foot-and-mouth 
disease the penalty. That position is a 
long time off for the United States. 
Our problem in meat is one of over- 
production — not underproduction. In 
fact, the Institute of American Meat 
Packers is starting next month a tre- 
mendous nation-wide meat-advertising 
campaign to push the sale of meat. 

We might suggest that, instead of 
spending considerable sums for propa- 
ganda in the United States, Argentina 
might find it more fruitful in ultimate 
results to improve her sanitary regula- 
tions. 


INTERSTATE BARRIERS 


HOSE WHO HAVE STUDIED THE 

state barrier problem say that the 
Nichols law, of Ohio, enacted about 
fifty years ago, probably was the start- 
ing point of the era of interstate bar- 
riers. Since then, particularly in the 
past twenty-five years, more than 1,000 
legislative barriers have been erected to 
interfere with trade between states. 


The Nichols law laid taxes on some 
public utility doing an interstate busi- 
ness. The tax was in proportion to the 
amount of business the company did in 
the state. It was not really a barrier, 
but it has been pointed out that it 
“opened the eyes of state statesmen.” 
They saw a new way to get money un- 
der the taxing power. 

What they have done since then has 
been to clutter up the country with state 
“use” taxes, port of entry laws, non- 
resident motor carrier fees, oleomar- 
garine levies, and what not. Forty- 
seven of the states have “use” taxes in 
one form or another; eleven have port 
of entry barriers; nine exact non-resi- 
dent motor car fees; thirty-one have 
oleomargarine laws, and so on. 

Many of the barriers, regulations, 
and taxes have been established through 
a desire to protect and encourage home 
industry. And it may be admitted that 





a state vr a group might profit tem- 
porarily thereby. But, since the bar- 
riers discriminate against out-of-state 
products, the law may eventually work 
to the disadvantage of the state which 
it is supposed to benefit. The state or 
group affected may easily retaliate. 
Then may come counterretaliation, and 
then retaliation against that. And so, 
under the maze of restrictions, the bene- 
fits become lost. Actual damage all 
around is the final result. 

To boost your state and your com- 
munity by extolling their virtues is one 
thing. To try to boost them at the ex- 
pense of other states, which may easily 
mean at the expense of the nation, is 
another. And since it is a fact that 
the individual thinks first of his coun- 
try, the barrier obsession seems strange 
indeed. 

Nevertheless, because many of these 
barriers are made by people who be- 
lieve they are protecting and encourag- 
ing home industry thereby, they are 
difficult to eliminate. Both federal and 
state groups have recently been probing 
into the problem. They will try to find 
a way to correct the situation. The job 
should be up to the states, however, for 
the Constitution provides that there 
shall be no tariff walls between the 
states. The barriers are a moral, if not 
a legal, defiance of the Constitution. 
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Above: Shallow 
Well Water System 


Above: Ejector Water System 
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GET Running Water AT LOW COST! 


Farmers and ranchers who want running water at low cost will be 
money ahead with Dempster Well Water Equipment. 
ability you can DEPEND upon for efficiency 
built of highest quality material with dozens 
mechanical advantages. Best of all, it’s so moderately priced everyone 
ean afford to have an abundance of runniw«; water for 


every farm and home use. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


fetails on any item of interest. 


755 So. 6th St. 


“< — 


Denti al endable 
WAT ER SUPPLIES 


It has depend- 
and economy. It’s pre- 


A COMPLETE LINE OF DEPENDABLE 


Regardless of what equipment you need, buy a 
Dempster. Backed by a guarantee of Quality, Service, 
and Fair Treatment. Annu-Oiled Windmills. The type 
and size of Water System to meet your requirements— 
Deep Well, Shallow Well or Ejector—operated by elec- 
tricity or gasoline engine. Hand and windmill pumps 
for wells or cisterns; electric or motor driven pump 
jae ks; round and round end, wood or steel stock tanks ; 
irriga ation pumps; pipe; valves; fittings; and accessories. 
See your nearest Dempster dealer or write us for full 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


Ys) aS ~ 











Above: Round Stock Tank 
Below: Deep Well Water 
System 
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WASHINGTON 


MERICAN MILITARY TRADITION 

has always spurned a large army in 
time of peace. Likewise, the people of 
the United States have never wanted a 
large peacetime army. But today Con- 
gress is considering conscription of 1,000,- 
000 men, and the Houses have granted 
President Roosevelt authority to mobil- 
ize the National Guard and reserves for 
a year’s peacetime training. Conscrip- 
tion, if put in force under the Burke- 
Wadsworth bill, which embodies the prin- 
cipal plan now under discussion, would 
apply to men between twenty-one and 
thirty-one years of age. 


HAVANA CONFERENCE 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s Ha- 
vana conference of foreign ministers of 
American nations concluded with the 
agreement that the American republics 
will oppose change or menace of change 
in status of European possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere, co-operate to com- 
bat fifth-column elements, maintain eco- 
nomics in an “American way,” keep on 
the lookout for market dislocations caused 
by war, and fight encroachment of the 
European barter system. 


NEW SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Undersecretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard has been named by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to succeed Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace. If the 
nomination is approved, Wickard will 
continue the Wallace policies, he said. 
He is a former Indiana farmer who has 
been active in the administration’s agri- 
cultural program since 1933. Secretary 
Wallace has resigned to get ready for 
active campaigning in September as 
Democratic vice-president nominee. 


MORTGAGE TRANSFER BILL 


The House, on August 13, refused to 
consider a bill to permit farm mortgagors 
to turn their obligations over to the gov- 
ernment and then buy back their prop- 
erty over a forty-year period. The bill 
was sponsored by Representative Hugh 
Peterson, of Georgia. 


WOOL RESERVE 


Under discussion in Washington has 
been a plan for a reserve supply of for- 
eign wool in this country as part of the 
defense program. The National Defense 
Advisory Commission, through Chester 
C. Davis, has stated “that every effort 
will be made to protect and safeguard 
the interests of the American producer.” 
Commenting on the program, F. R. Mar- 
shall, in the National Wool Grower, says 
that “everyone who knows Chester C. 
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Davis will be satisfied that no arrange- 
ment for a war wool supply will be en- 
tered into without proper protection of 
growers in the domestic market.” Mr. 
Marshall also reports that “Congress has 
voted $150,000,000 for clothing equip- 
ment for our military forces. Contracts 
for woolen materials in large volume 
should be forthcoming quite soon and 
should help the situation in Boston and 
the West, even if civilian demand for 
woolen materials continues to lag as it 
has for several months.” 


TRANSPORTATION BILL 


The House has approved the Wheeler- 
Lea transportation bill by a vote of 274 
to 74. Observers believe that favorable 
action by the Senate will come shortly 
and that approval by President Roose- 
velt is assured. The bill, originally pro- 
posed as an aid to the railroads in meet- 
ing other forms of competition, places 
water transportation under ICC regula- 
tions for the first time, amends the Mo- 
tor Carrier Act of 1935 in many details, 
broadens the scope of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission jurisdiction over 
various forms of transportation, and pro- 
vides for a board of investigation and 
research to delve into various aspects 
of the country’s transportation problem. 
A while ago it was thought that the 
Wheeler-Lea bill was dead for the ses- 
sion. The chief stumbling block had long 
been a provision forbidding elimination 
of jobs resulting from mergers or aban- 
donment of rail lines. A compromise 
would require payment of salaries or 
wages of dismissed employes for a cer- 
tain period. 


ALIEN REGISTRATION 


As part of the national defense pro- 
gram, a nation-wide registration of 
aliens will be conducted from August 27 
through December 26 by the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service of the 
Department of Justice. Registration will 
take place in the post offices of the na- 
tion. It is expected that more than 3,500,- 
000 aliens will be registered during the 
four-month period. 


CUT IN AAA PAYMENTS 

Rates of payment under the 1940 agri- 
cultural adjustment administration soil 
conservation, range, and naval stores 


programs will be 10 per cent less than . 


those announced tentatively last Novem- 
ber, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. Officials said the flat 10 per 
cent reduction was necessary to keep 
payments within the $500,000,000 avail- 
able for this year. Parity payments 
totaling approximately $225,000,000 will 
be made from a separate appropriation 
and will not be affected by the reduction 
order. 


THE 
ARIZONA 


WESTERN 
BOOT 
Distinctive for 
Quality, Style and 
Class 


Made to 
your order 
measure 


Write for our 
catalog of thirty- 
nine classy styles 


Porter Saddles 
Are the BEST 


HOT OFF THE 
PRESS 


Our new No. 31 

Catalog, showing 

the latest in Saddles and Saddlery 
Goods, is ready for you. 


If you haven’t received your copy, 
write us 


N. PORTER CO. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


STOCKING 


Chukar partridge, the pop- 
ular new species, now at 
prices you can afford to 
pay. Hardy, prolific, with 
all good quail qualities 
but three times as large. 
Also native bobwhite, blue 
scaled, and Gambel quail. 
Finest ringneck pheasants. Quality 
stock at reasonable prices. Raised in 
the Southwest. Write for special fall 
prices. 


Ligon Game Farm 
Carlsbad New Mexico 











PUBLIC LAND INVESTIGATION 


Hearings under the McCarran resolu- 
tion, S. 241, providing for investigation 
into matters pertaining to sale, purchase, 
and administration of federal lands, have 
been postponed to September. These 
public hearings will be held in various 
states affected by the Taylor Grazing 
Act and in locations readily accessible to 
individuals, livestock interests, grazing 
associations, and other organizations in- 
terested. 


COTTON LOAN RATE INCREASED 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has announced a slightly higher cotten 
loan rate than was in effect last year. 
This year, growers who planted within 
their average allotment may borrow 
from 9.16 to 9.6 cents a pound on 15/16 
inch stock. The loan rate will vary ac- 
cording to grade, staple, and location. 
Non-co-operating growers will be eligible 
to receive loans at 60 per cent of the rate 
established for co-operating producers. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation now 
holds title to 6,640,000 bales of cotton on 
which loans were made in 1934 and 1937 
and has loans outstanding on 2,120,000 
bales of 1938 and 1939 cotton. 


RUSSIAN PACT RENEWED 


Under a recent renewal of the trade 
agreement between the United States and 
Russia, Russia is given most-favored- 
nation tariff favors in return for which 
she agrees to purchase $40,000,000 worth 
of American goods during the twelve- 
month period. 


FLOUR EXPORT PLAN 


The flour export plan of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been extended 
to include provision for payments in 
connection with exports of flour from all 
parts of the continental United States to 
the Americas in the Western Hemis- 
phere. The present flour and wheat ex- 
port programs provide for payments in 
connection with export of wheat from 
the Pacific Northwest to China, Hong- 
kong, Dairen, the Philippines, and 
Europe. 


FARM POPULATION INCREASED 


On January 1, 1940, there were 32,245,- 
000 persons living on farms, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics estimates. 
This figure is close to the all-time high 
record of 1916 when the farm population 
was 32,530,000 persons. The estimated 
increase for 1939 was 186,000. The 
analysis of farm population issued by the 
bureau in July says: In general, in the 
area best suited to commercial farming, 
there was enough migration away from 
farms in the last decade to have brought 
about a reduction in farm population, but 
in areas less well adapted to commerciai 
farming there were increases. 
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STEADIER CATTLE MART 
IN BETTER UNDERTONE 


By H. W. FRENCH 


A MORE STABLE CATTLE MAR- 

ket with a much healthier under- 
tone was reported during August, yet 
fluctuations did not entirely disappear. 
The better performance of _ killer 
classes had a strengthening influence on 
offerings suitable for stocker and 
feeder purposes. Grain-fed offerings 
continued in fairly good supply and 
heavy and medium weight steers con- 
tinued to get the call, although well- 
finished lightweights and yearlings have 
been selling well. There is a mixed feel- 
ing in the trade, but on the whole the 
situation is not unfavorable to the seli- 
ing side. 

The number of cattle on feed in the 
Corn Belt on January 1 of this year 
was estimated at 12 per cent larger than 
a year earlier. This increase was cut 
to 2 per cent by April 1. By August 1, 
government reports indicated that the 
number on feed was 3 per cent less than 
at the same time last year. It was the 
first time since 1937 that the estimated 
number on feed was lighter than a year 
earlier. It was reported that 39 per 
cent of the total this year had been on 
feed less than four months, as compared 
with 30 per cent a year ago. The num- 
ber fed from four to seven months was 
9 per cent short of a year earlier while 
the proportion fed since before January 1 
was around 30 per cent, or the same in 
both years. Iowa was the only major feed- 
ing state in the Corn Belt showing an 
increase, while in Colorado, the principal 
summer feeding state outside the Corn 
Belt, a decrease of 15 to 20 per cent was 
reported. 

The summer run of cattle and calves 
at twelve of the leading markets of the 
country was slightly ahead of a year 
ago. The percentage of choice and prime 
fed steers at Chicago during August 
was larger than the three-year average, 
while good-grade kinds were nearly the 
same, with a material reduction in those 
grading common and medium. Stocker 
and feeder prices were higher than a 
year earlier but did not show half so 
much advance as slaughter steers in the 
same comparative period. Figures for 
July indicated some increase in the 
number of cattle and calves slaughtered 
under federal inspection. 


Grain-fed steers enjoyed better ship- 
ping competition; and, after the extreme 
hot weather passed, both packers and 
eastern order buyers gave good support 
to the market, as meat consumers 
showed the disposition to buy more meat, 
which in itself acted as a prop. Unless 
dressed prices work up too sharply and 
meat consumers curtail their buying as 
they did during the recent heat wave the 
cattle feeder may expect a healthy out- 


let for anything fat which he sends to 
market. 

Cattle values worked upward evenly 
and were still holding well around the 
middle of August. Choice fed steers 
which were quoted at $11.75 at the start 
of the month were cleared around $12.25 
within two weeks, and by that time 
choice to prime 1,400-pound western Ne- 
braskas managed to score $12.60. Any 
number of good-to-choice fed _ steers 
were moved with a $10 to $12 range, 
and light yearlings crowded the $12 
mark, light mixed yearling steers and 
heifers topping at $11.85. 

Many of the short-fed steers and those 
fed grain on the grass were reported at 
$9.25 to $10.25, and after the market 
started up killers had access to very lit- 
tle of any kind below $8.75. Grass-fat 
steers were of minor importance to date, 
as the supply so far has been consid- 
erably lighter than usual. Some sold up 
to $9.60, but the common and medium 
grades frequently landed at $6.75 io 
$8.50. Cake-fed grassers at Kansas City 
quite readily made $10 to $10.50. Many 
good-to-choice fed heifers were reported 
at $9.50 to $10.75, but around the mid- 
dle of the month several loads of choice 
arrivals, both light and heavy in weight, 
scored $11 to $11.50. Demand has de- 
veloped greatly for toppy heifers from 
the feed-lots, as indicated by the pur- 
chase of some choice-to-prime offerings 
at Kansas City for as high as $11.60, 
while the $11 price was recently estab- 
lished at Denver, these tops standing the 
highest since late in 1937. 


Grass-fat cows from Wyoming have 
been appearing at Chicago and at some 
of the Missouri River markets but not 
in any great numbers. The run out of 
the Northwest is far behind normal 
schedule. The scarcity of western 
grassers has helped sellers of native 
grass cattle considerably and also made 
a better market for warmed-up and 
short-fed arrivals. Denver has received 
some very good Colorado cows from the 
western slope, but it will be some time 
before the movement shows any volume. 
Range conditions as a whole on August 
1 were about five points poorer than a 
month earlier but as compared with a 
year ago show a seven-point improve- 
ment and also look better than the ten- 
year average. 

Medium to good grass-fat cows at 
Chicago have been selling around $6 to 
$7, with an occasional load higher. 
Missouri River markets reported many 
at $5.75 to $6.75, but some went as high 
as $7.50. Heiferish western slope Colo- 
rado cows sold as high as $7.50 in Den- 
ver, where older kinds above 1,100 
pounds reached $7.10. Canners and cut- 
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ters, which slumped sharply some time 
ago, enjoyed a revived demand, with 
price gain pronounced. On the recent 
rise, heavy sausage bulls at Chicago 
sold around $7.40 to $7.60 as against 
$7 and below at the low time of the 
month. Prices for veal calves showed 
a wide range in value, with late sales at 
Chicago up to $12 and best at Missouri 
River points making $9.50 to $10, with 
choice kinds at Denver usually scoring 
$11. Most of the grass-fat heifers have 
been selling around $7 to $8.75 at the 
various markets, but such offerings were 
extremely scarce. 


The movement of stocker and feeder 
cattle into seven Corn Belt states— 
namely, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Nebraska— 
from public stockyards and direct from 
the ranges during July totaled 152,422 
as compared with 122,862 in July, 1939. 
The combined in-movement into these 
states from January to July, inclusive, 
totaled 610,886, or nearly 85,000 less 
than a like period last year. 


Outlet for stocker and feeder classes 
broadened materially at the various mar- 
kets after the first of August and sellers 
were unable in most instances to satisfy 
the demand. Some buyers were willing 
purchasers of common and medium 
grades; but, in the main, others wanted 
only the good and better grades, with 
the supply of choice kinds of all weights 
surprisingly limited. Southwestern offer- 
ings and Kansas-grazed Texas arrivals 
constituted the bulk of available kinds, 
with Kansas City getting the big end 
of these. Colorado and Wyoming offer- 
ings predominated at Denver, but the 
upper crust has yet to put in an appear- 
ance. Prices for thin stock have worked 
upward in sympathy with those of 
slaughter designation, although up to 
date the rise has not been so sharp or so 
rapid. 

Many Texas stock calves and yearlings 
at Chicago were taken by country buy- 
ers at $10 to $10.50 and as a rule only 
very lightweight stock calves were re- 
ported as high as $11. Many medium- 
to-good stocker and feeder steers were 
secured at $7.50 to $9.50. An Ohio 
buyer purchased some fleshy steers over 
1,000 pounds for a short finishing period 
at $10.65. Medium-to-choice steers on 
country account at Kansas City were 
most numerous at $7.50 to $10.40 and :n- 
cluded many fleshy animals with weight 
at prices above $9.50. Heifers were 
largely of the $7 to $8.25 variety, al- 
though a few loads were noted upward 
from $8.50. Most of the stock cows 
have been selling at $4.75 to $6, some 
young lightweights passing $6.50. 


Hoe prices fluctuated sharply during 
August, but as a rule the advance fol- 
lowing a decline was greater than the 
loss, so that the market generally is 
showing some improvement. Top hogs 
at Chicago on August 1 rested at $6.65, 
but around the middle of the month best 
butchers scored $7.10, the year’s high 
to date. Generally speaking, demand 
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SEPTEMBER SPECIAL 
SALE FEATURES 


®Sons of WHR Reality 13th, Real Prince 
8th, and other top sires for herd head- 
ing service. ©Carlots high quality com- 
ing 2-year-old bulls. ®@Carlots bred and 
open heifers, and young cows. ®Also, 
over 2,000 high-grade commercial feed- 
ing and breeding cattle. Inquiries and 
visits invited. 


BACA GRANT 


San Luis Valley Land & Alfred Collins 
Cattle Co., Owner Walter Oldland 

CRESTONE Ralph Murdock 

COLORADO Frank Milne 


Baca Grant 
Barbecued 


beef and Baca 
Grant registered 
and commercial 
Herefords really 
made hits with 
600 Field Day vis- 
itors recently. 












Watch the Cattle Cycle 


When Will Cattle Supplies Exceed the Demand? 


This is one of many questions that keep cattle- 
men guessing. They can get a dependable an- 
swer, however, from the Research Department 


of the National Live Stock Marketing Associa- 


tion. Regular printed market information 
available on subscription. Write for sample 
copies. 


National Live Stock Marketing Assn. 
160 N. LA SALLE STREET, 
Chicago, Illinois 


YOU CANNOT FIND 


A more practical method for the marketing of your live 
stock than through the live-stock commission firm of 


John Clay & Company 


with houses at 


Chicago Omaha Kansas City Denver 
Sioux City So. St. Joseph So. St. Paul East St. Louis 
Ogden Fort Worth San Antonio 


| 
The best of salesmen, the best of service, at each and every | 
point. 
The open market is where values are established and essen- : 
tially where competition is greatest. 

















Long Distance Hits the Mark! 


When you want to reach someone in 
another town, telephone. It’s personal, 
direct and the only way you can get 
a spoken reply. In 3 minutes you 
can exchange several hundred words. 


Ask the operator for rates to any towns 


When you want a price on a CARLOT of... 


COTTONSEED CAKE OR PELLETS 
SOYBEAN MEAL OR PELLETS 


1 Vener 
ie LINSEED MEAL OR PELLETS 


Let us quote you a delivered price. 


Seal ARCH SALES COMPANY 


STOCKYARDS CHerry 4121 DENVER, COLO. 
FNS Sales Representative: Pacific Molasses Co., Ltd. 
a 





Phone TAbor ‘2701 


Seeleman:Ehret 
Photo eee Py 


Color Plates - Zinc pase thay 1 -Half Tones 
ye 


2131 Curtis St, 
- Denver - 









We are offering some classy bulls 
for fall and winter delivery 


PAINTER HEREFORD COMPANY 


ROGGEN COLORADO 
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centered on good-to-choice 180- to 240. 
pound offerings, while weights from 160 
pounds down did not bring so much as 
those above 270 pounds. Shipper syp- 
port was only fair, and big packers were 
not so urgent competitors as_ the 
smaller concerns. 

Percentage of packing sows at seven 
principal markets was smaller than a 
year ago, indicating that the upward 
trend in hog prices has had a tendency 
to reduce the urge to unload sows be- 
cause of lack of faith in the future mar- 
ket. At mid-month, good-to-choice 180- 
to 240-pound barrows and gilts cleared 
at $6.65 to $7.10, while 140- to 160-pound 
weights sold at $5.40 to $6.25, with 
comparable 270- to 330-pound kinds at 
$5.85 to $6.50. Packing sows of good 
grade and from 360 to 500 pounds in 
weight went at $4.60 to $5.35, with good- 
to-choice lighter weights as high as 
$5.60. 

Cold storage holdings of all kinds of 
pork on August 1 were not only larger 
than a year ago but stood considerably 
above the five-year average. Frozen 
pork made up the biggest part of the 
holdings and displayed the largest in- 
crease. Holdings of lard on August 1 
totaled 303,068,000 pounds against 139,- 
815,000 pounds on August 1, 1939. Lard 
holdings, however, were reduced 3,706,- 
000 pounds as compared with July 1, 
1940. For the first seven months of this 
year, there were nearly 6,000,000 more 
hogs slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion than during the corresponding time 
last year. 


Fucrvations dominated the fat- 
lamb market throughout August, and 
early in the month a sharp boost in 
prices was accomplished without any ap- 
parent effort on the part of selicrs. With 
the thought of leveling off the market, 
buyers soon became bearish and raised 
prices sharply; yet they did not succeed 
entirely before another upward swing 
developed. The erratic trade, together 
with the irregular movement, made it 
difficult to ascertain what the final out- 
come would be, although it is the gen- 
eral belief that the low spot has already 
passed. 

Colorado spring iambs are moving in 
larger volume, but the trade still has 
access to many from Idaho and some 
from Oregon and other states, in addi- 
tion to many trucked-in natives. Dry 
weather in some places forced the mar- 
keting of lambs; but, on the whole, hoid- 
ings are in comparatively strong hands, 
and owners may wait out the market if 
their lambs have not yet reached thei? 
peak in condition. Slaughter ewes have 
not been plentiful, and lightweight kinas 
were in best favor. Yearling wethers 
continued in moderate supply, but most 
of them were of southwestern origin. 

Slightly more activity in the contract- 
ing of feeder lambs in the intermountain 
area has been reported recently, as some 
prospective feeders are getting anxious. 
Some time ago there was little or no 
trading in feeder lambs, as owners and 
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those seeking something to feed this fall 
were too far apart as to price. Through- 
out Wyoming many recent sales have 
been reported at $7 to $7.50 f.o.b. load- 
ing points. Some bands were carrying 
a comparatively good number already 
suitable for slaughter, buyers showing 
the tendency in many instances to take 
on mixed fats and feeders. Sales were 
reported occasionally in Utah at $7.40 
to $7.60, with some deals for blackfaces 
in Idaho at $7.25. 


Demand at the public stockyards also 
increased suddenly of late, and supply 
has been below requirements. The ris- 
ing trend of feeder lamb prices every- 
where does not deter buyers, and from 
now on the change of ownership of 
lambs on the range suitable for feeding 
purposes will be rapid. Any number 
of feeding lambs have sold recently on 
the markets at $8 to $8.50 and at the 
middle of August some reached $8.85 at 
Omaha. 


Good-to-choice spring lambs were 
worth $8.50 to killers at the start of 
August on the Chicago market, but 
within a week the top was boosted to 
$10, with some selling up to $9.90 at 
Denver. Those at the latter place came 
from Colorado. By the middle of the 
month, best slaughter spring lambs were 
forced down around $9 and below at Chi- 
cago, with some upturn again later. Best 
slaughter ewes opened at $3.50 and 
later rose to $3.75, but many big 
weights had to sell around $2.50 to $3. 
Fed vearling wethers were most numer- 
ous at $7 to $7.50, with best above $7.75 
at one time. 


le TRADE has continued irreg- 

ular. Boston woolhouses received 
increased demand for wool when users 
made further purchases to cover govern- 
ment orders. Activity slackened around 
the middle of August after such orders 
were filled. Many purchases were made 
in the country for shipment direct to the 
mills, but some of the orders were filled 
from spot offerings. Prices stiffened on 
greasy combing shorn wools under heavv 
buying. Requirements for raw _ wools 
were very light. Interest in fleece wools 
broadened. but buving of most grades 
was not heavy. Territory wools were 
moderately active, but some buyers 
failed to make commitments. 


Fine delaine bright fleece sold at 34 to 
36 cents, in the grease, at Boston or 86 to 
90 cents, scoured basis. Graded comb- 
ing bright three-eighths and quarter 
blood were quoted at 38 to 40 cents, in 
the grease. Some country packed lots 
of bright three-eighths and quarter blood 
mixed offered for direct shipment io 
mills were sold at 38 to 39 cents, in the 
grease, delivered. Nominal quotations 
on semi-bright three-eighths and quarter 
blood ranged from 30 to 36 cents, in the 
grease, depending upon _ shrinkage. 
Graded French combing length fine ter- 
ritory wool brought 82 to 87 cents, 
scoured basis. Staple combing half blood 
brought 83 to 85 cents, scoured basis. 
Sizable lots of original bag wool cost 
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82 to 84 cents, scoured basis, although 
some buyers attempted to make pur- 
chases around 80 cents. Spot twelve- 
month Texas wool sold at 82 to 87 cents, 
scoured basis. Eight-month Texas wool 
brought 75 to 78 cents, scoured basis. 
Scoured lines of short wool made 80 to 
83 cents, scoured, for eight-month and 
73 to 75 cents for fall wools. 

Much interest was shown in the vari- 
ous wool auctions held in the mountain 
area during late July and early August. 
Over 10,000,000 pounds were offered at 
Denver, Ogden, Miles City, Billings, and 
Portland, and much of this was original 
bag wool. Buyers representing the mills 
and top-makers were on hand, but grow- 
ers in many instances held much above 
prevailing levels and did not unload 
through the auction ring or at private 
treaty. There was plenty of business 
consummated, as total sales passed 3,- 
000,000 pounds. Most often the sales at 
private treaty were better than bids in 
the auction. It may suffice to give a 
summary of the Denver sale, where 
sales of graded wool included 515,100 
pounds of fine, 294,300 pounds of half 
blood, 169,000 pounds of three-eighths, 
48,400 pounds of quarter blood, and off- 
grade wools and Karakul, 174,100 
pounds. Average prices were 26.05 
cents, in the grease, for original bag 
wools; 26.30 cents for graded fine; 28.72 
cents for graded half blood; 29.18 cents 
for three-eighths blood; 29.77 cents for 
quarter blood, and 18.62 cents for off- 
grade wools. Prices on scoured basis de- 
livered Boston on original bulk fine wools 
were estimated at 78 to 85 cents for av- 
erage-to-good selections and 72 to %7 
cents for fine; 77 to 81 cents for half 
blood; 70 to 75 cents for three-eighths 
blood, and 64 to 67 cents for quarter 
blood. 


Tue hide market has had no particular 
support, and some houses have consid- 
erable stock on hand. It is true that 
prices have moved up from the year’s 
low time, but some concerns are moving 
their take-offs regularly every thirty 
days rather than hold for further im- 
provement. Native steer hides in New 
York on August 16 were quoted at 10% 
cents; light native cows, 10 cents; butt 
brands, nominal, at 9 to 9% cents. Shoe 
production during July dropped 6.5 per 
cent from a year earlier, with produc- 
tion falling to 32,000,000 pairs. Output 
for the first seven months of 1940 de- 
clined to 224,200,000 pairs from 245,291,- 
000 pairs in the same period of last year, 
or a decrease of 8.6 per cent. 


CORN BELT MARKETING 


SINCE LATE IN JULY 
BY DAVID I. DAY 


BOUT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
fourth week in July, the Chicago 
livestock market and in fact all the Corn 
Belt markets were in the midst of a slow, 
dull trade in cattle on a noticeably small 
supply. Everywhere, fed stock got the 
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A complete, modern chute for branding, 
vaccinating, dehorning, horn-branding, 
horn-weighting, blood-testing. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 


Portable 


Convenient 


With sling and roller attachments. The 
perfect stocks for foot trimming, 
veterinary work, etc. 


The Turner Dehorning Chute 
Eagle Nest, New Mexico 
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HORSE SHOW 
and RODEO 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
October 5 to 12 
19 Shows in One 


Eleven acres under 
one roof. Exhibits of 
pure-bred Livestock, 
Dogs, Poultry, Pet 
Stock, Wild Life, Man- 
ufactured and Land 
Products, 4-H Club 
and Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Education 
Work; also Combined 
Horse Show and thrill- 
ing Indoor Rodeo. 


Large Premium Lists 


cues - 35+. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, ail for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. 


Breeders Supply Co. 
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best outlet. A dull beef trade, due to 
extremely warm weather, was a definitely 
retarding factor. As the temperature 
climbed, over a large area, consumption 
was curtailed and receipts lightened, 
held back to some extent by the higher 
asking prices and water fills. The most 
active item on all the middle western 
markets and at the strongest prices 
were good, smooth long-fed steers and 
fed yearlings. The tops ranged from 
$11.75 to $11.85. On all the markets, 
bulls, heifers, and calves were steady at 
the time, with stockers and feeders slow 
and nearly steady. 

At that time, hogs were declining on 
a draggy market, with tops around $6.60 
and $6.75—a little down from earlier in 
the month. Wholesale fresh pork mar- 
kets were steady. It was the old story 
repeated every extremely hot spell: 
moderate receipts and declining prices. 
Outstanding of course were sales of 
well-finished animals from 200 to 220 
pounds or a little lighter. On one day, 
Chicago receipts were 18,000. Check-up 
revealed this was less than earlier days 
in the month but heavy compared with 
late July receipts in 1938 and 1939. Loin 
prices were from $10 to $18. 

For several days on most markets the 
lamb trade at the time was active, with 
prices steady to 25 cents higher. Fine 
range lambs sold to both butchers and 
packers at $9.20 to $9.40. Neat natives 
brought the same prices, with feeding 
lambs in broad demand at prices steady. 
Some fancy fed yearlings sold about 
that time at around $8.50, with nice 
two-year-old wethers at over $6 and old 
sheep very scarce and selling at $3.50. 

As days passed, cattle trade continued 
slow on light numbers. It was not un- 
usual to find every morning fewer cattle 
than the day before. The bulk of steers 
and yearlings sold slowly on each day’s 
rather uncertain market. Grassers con- 
tinued dull and weak. About the last of 
July and the first of August, top prices 


were $11.35 and under. Heifers, beef 
cows, canners and cutters closed the 
month about steady, bulls were rather 
uneven, calves about steady, stockers 
and feeders everywhere weak. Short- 
fed steers sold around $9 to $9.50, the 
big end of the bunch going to the killers, 
as the demand on the part of feeder 
buyers for the good quality, rather 
fleshy kind was extremely weak. 

Hog prices declined the late days of 
July; not startlingly so, but gradually 
and almost steadily, until on most mid- 
dle western markets the tops sold during 
the last hours of the month at $6.40 or 
less. The pork prices, wholesale, in 
some instances were slightly up, and, in 
others, as much as 50 cents down. Top 
loin prices were down slightly. The 
whole livestock marketing set-up seemed 
lethargic, with little optimism shown 
either by farmers or buyers. 

During those seven sluggish days be- 
fore August’s advent, fat lambs followed 
everything else with a decline in price 
and a slow market. In fact, the last 
days of July saw probably the lowest 
lamb prices in a year—around $7.25 for 
tops, a few loads of western yearlings 
here and there bringing around $8 to 
$8.25. The feeder lamb market was 
caught in the price trend and some 
mighty choice 80- to 85-pound animals 
sold at not more than $7.25. Old sheep 
continued as they had been for some 
time at around $3.50. 


ITH August definitely under way, 
cooler weather unexpectedly hit many 
localities, noticeably around Chicago and 
the near-by Calumet region and farther 
east, bringing a certain amount of re- 
lief to the giant cities along the shores 
of the Great Lakes. At once, there was 
a brisker demand for fresh beef and 
other fresh meats, and the livestock 
market showed a _ stronger undertone 
and improved prices. 
Immediately more cattle found their 


way to market. Trade was activated on 
all grades. The medium-to-good kinds 
showed the most gratifying advance, 
with plain kinds showing the least ~e- 
sponse. At the end of the first wel jn 
August, top prices had touched a:ound 
$11.90. Almost everything — heif2:, 
beef cows, cutters, canners, and caives 
went higher; bulls and feeders remained 
steady. For some time during the hotter 
weather the packers had bought on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, buying usually 
what they could turn out in a couple 
of days. On the cooler days and nights, 
the light beef holdings moved out rap- 
idly. Consumer orders expanded rather 
sharply. Cattle prices of conse re- 
sponded and quite a number of cattle 
sold at $11 to $11.50 before Augus was 
a week old. A few moved at $11.75, 
and market toppers headed right on up 
in the direction of a $12 top. 

Steers with a good turn on grain but 
not top quality had sufficient style to 
sell on the advancing market, as ship- 
ping grades at $10.50 and better. Most 
of the grassers brought less than $10. 
Plain natives did well to reach $8 with 
a certain number of southwestern off- 
grades on most markets selling at $7 or 
under. 

As the second week of August got 
under way, more hogs showed up, with 
prices remaining steady. The extreme 
top at the time on most of the middle 
western markets was around $6.50, off 
5 cents as a rule. Wholesale pork prices 
remained steady to 50 cents per hun- 
dred higher. Loins in Chicago ran from 
$11 to $18. Lamb prices worked up 
from 10 cents to 15 cents in most spots. 

With the close of the third week in 
August, as this is written, the Corn Belt 
market cattle receipts are up a little 
from the week before but hardly equal 
the volume of corresponding weeks of 
the last two or three years. Top prices 
which had climbed above the $12 mark 
this month were back around $11.70 and 


The Word SERVICE May Mean Much or Little 


No, we are not in the restaurant business, where the whole day’s receipts must be 
derived from smashing, slam-bang service to customers during a brief hour or 
so, while the customers have the time to eat. But, as a live stock selling agency, 
we at the NATIONAL will render as much of the spirit of service as you have 
ever seen in any business, whether it be a short-order restaurant or a transcon- 
tinental airplane. Intelligent, aggressive service is the keynote of all operations 
at the NATIONAL of KANSAS CITY. We feel that, by constantly striving to 
this end, the NATIONAL offers at all times a superior live stock service. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK COMPANY 





OF KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS CITY STOCKYARDS 





CATTLE DEPARTMENT 


Fred H. Olander 
J. Willard Olander 


Al Coffman 
James R. Wilson 
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Alex MacGregor 
Tom Ament 


Leo McCarthy 


SHEEP DEPARTMENT 


Laurence Tice 
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$11.75. Generally speaking, the market 
was steady on fed steers and yearlings, 
with plainer-feds and grassers every- 
where slower and weaker. Beef cows, 
heifers; cutters, canners, and calves were 
abdut’ steady, slightly lower prices on 
bulls; with stockers and feeders fully 
steddy. 

Before the middle of August, the 
feeder situation had changed decidedly. 
An active market set up with better 
fat-cattle prices, and before the twen- 
tieth of the month prices had advanced 
fully 25 cents all through the list; but 
this class of cattle, having been pretty 
well cleaned up, left comparatively few 
for sale at most markets. Quite a few 
range calves were due in but not enough 
to have much effect on the market 
nriv's. These were running from $6.65 
on very inferior stockers to $10.50 or a 
little less for choice stockers; from 
around $8.35 on fair feeders to nearly 
$11.00 on choice stuff. Farmers com- 
plain that feeder and stocker prices are 
too high and predict lower prices soon, 
but they are buying up most of the 
animals available. 

As this is written, top hogs are sell- 
ing at $7 to $7.10—the peak since last 
fall—for very smooth 200- to 230-pound 
hogs. The best grades under 240 pounds 
were selling at 15 to 25 cents higher. 
Heavy butchers and sows were draggy, 
but most of this kind were selling steady. 
The loin prices run from $12 to $21. 

The lamb trade was very active, 
native stock bringing $9 and $9.10 from 
butchers, while packers were taking 
larger lots of both natives and westerns 
at prices reaching $9. Old sheep as for 
weeks were scarce and up to $3.75. 


AKING the last few weeks as a whole, 

the trend of prices and market 
spirit have been satisfactory to most 
Corn Belt farmers and feeders. The 
principal markets, twelve in number, 
last week had a little greater number 
of cattle, lambs, and hogs over the 
corresponding days of the week before. 
The direct movement in interior Iowa 
and southern Minnesota is figured in the 
comparative hog movement. There is a 
feeling throughout the middle western 
states that this condition will continue 
for some time. There is a pretty gen- 
eral feeling among buyers and large 
feeders alike that prices, cattle prices 
in particular, will go a little higher the 
remainder of the year. This accounts 
for many farmers holding cattle which 
are in condition to be finished quickly 
for market. Many of these hold-backs 
will come on the market almost imme- 
diately if market conditions appear un- 
certain to the owners. Quite a few very 
smooth cattle which could be marketed 
September 1 will not appear on the mar- 
ket before Christmas. 

_The drought has had and will con- 
tinue to have a large influence upon the 
demand in the middle western states for 
Stocker and feeder cattle. Indiana seems 
to be the most generally hit by dry 
weather, but local rains here and there 
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between August 15 and 20 have afforded 
considerable _ relief. Extremely dry 
counties may be found, however, in 
many parts of Illinois, Iowa, and other 
states. There can be no doubt that this 
dry weather has very adversely affected 
the 1940 corn crop. Many farmers say 
that no matter how well distributed the 
rains might be from now on, the yield 
has been cut from a third to a half. 
Grant that yield estimates under the 
present circumstances are colored some- 
what with pessimism and we must still 
see a 1940 corn crop far below recent 
year average. 

This would have a much greater in- 
fluence upon the demand this late sum- 
mer and fall for western feeder cattle 
but for the huge corn carryover, much 
of it under seal to be released when 
market conditions make this a profitable 
step for the farmer. So far, the market 
prices for corn this summer have lagged 
safely behind the loan value for quite 
a while, and the small grain crop gen- 
erally was good. Over all the Corn Belt, 
more oats and barley are being fed to 
cattle, sheep, and hogs than ever before, 
and some rye and even wheat have served 
in many communities as a _ substitute 
for corn; so much so that some of our 
largest feeder operators say we will have 
to discontinue the term, “Corn Belt,” if 
this situation continues. 

Farmers are clamoring for cheaper 
westerns and predicting that September 
will show a price decline. Many declare 
they cannot take all the attendant risks 
with the present feed situation and still 
pay the prevailing prices for feeders. 
However, they are not closely fitting 
action to words, as observations recently 
in Kansas City (about August 5) very 
clearly indicated. On that day, with 
dry weather complaints heard widely, 
there were between 7,500 and 8,000 
stockers and feeders—over 60 per cent 
of the day’s receipts—and they all found 
ready purchasers at 25 cents higher. All 
classes of country cattle were in strong 
demand; there was no evidence of any 
week-end holdovers worth mention. 

Choice heavy feeders weighing 1,000 
pounds and over sold at $9 and better, 
with good-quality feeders at $8.25 and 
$8.50 and some medium to good kinds a 
little under $8. Good choice yearling 
steers were in demand at $9 to $9.50, 
medium quality stuff going above $8. 
Some Shorthorn yearlings went at $7.50, 
with some as low as $7. The cheapest 
cattle sold then were some Mexican 
feeders, not very good, selling mostly 
around $6.25. Some choice lightweight 
steer calves went at $11, with com- 
parative heifers a dollar lower—so on 
down the line to a few cars of yearling 
heifers at around $8.50 and $8.75 and 
some few Shorthorns at $7.50 and $8. 
Some feeding cows sold at around $5.25 
—both Hereford stuff and Shorthorns. 


S° long as farmers take all offerings 
at these prices and take them 
promptly, there can be no serious drop 
in feeder calf prices or in the price 


The Colorado National 
Bank has provided safe, 
strong, helpful banking 
service for the people of 
the West for more than 
seventy-five years. 


LADO NATIONAL BANK 


SEVENTEENTH STREET AT CHAMPA « DENVER 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Soybean Oil Meal 
and Range Pellets 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
MINERAL. 


Old Process 


(Expeller Type) 
Exclusively 


Write Us for Prices 


Standard 
Soybean Mills 


Centerville, la. 
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: a a ae ee SSR - saw! 
g A for Hay Crops, Perma- 
nent Pasture, Range 
Restoration and Soil Conservation. For 
Dry Land, Irrigated Land and Mountain 
Areas. 
Crested Wheat Grass, Tall Slender Wheat 
Grass, Western Wheat Grass, Bromus Iner- 
mus, Grama Grass, Timothy and _ Alsike, 
Alsike Clover, Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Fall Rye. 


WESTERN SEED CO., DENVER 


Write for sample, price and information. 
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levels of other classes of feeders and 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 





stockers. After all, it is not a matter Aug. 1, 19407 
" i ‘ : . Aug. 1, 1907 July 1, 1940 Aug. 1, 19% 5-Yr. Ay 
of vocal dissatisfaction but dissatisfac- Frozen FE ihstsincieaceressntieiin 31,821,000 35,162,000 22,157,000 38,048 000 
tion shown in the feeder alleys of vari- Cured Beef*......020000000002..... 10,156,000 10,210,000 11,299,000 14,602,000 
ous markets and elsewhere that has Lamb and Mutton.........00....... 3,337,000 3,254,000 1,893,000 1,858,000 5 LI 
force and effect. The truth of the mat- Frozen Pork... setteeeeeeseeeeeeenees 217,629,000 262,401,000 155,129,000 115,215,000 : 
ter is that despite the poor corn pros- a beg Seen ae ae ee 91,783,000 92,778,000 80,866,000 , IN 
pects there is a lot of old and new grain, Miz a ve : ceases en 244,338,000 206,859,000 226,497,000 4 
nigh alia Cine a ae 1, ‘Miscellaneous ..................--.----- 77,284,000 79,368,000 69,013,000 59,874,000 
c e Corn Belt farmers would like ae 71 97 rn ’ 
: ORE TRON asc ieis nied 671,369,000 726,516,000 559,128,000 526,957.00 ' 
lower feeder prices, they do not see amy Lard onan _......308,068,000 306,774,000 139,815,000 121182'000 = 
better money in anything else, as the Frozen Poultry........................ 82,361,000 82,336,000 64,918,000 55,616,000 g 
market is now, and so they keep on Creamery sic saasiisnin 124,244,000 81,005,000 165,183,000 143,038,000 A pacl 
buying, with obvious results as to feeder Eggs (case equivalent)........ 12,200,000 11,809,000 11,149,000 11 363.000 é In ( 
prices. “Cured or in process of cure. rSubject to revision. : : ’ / i 
Of course the local conditions as to ee ae z d 
rainfall have a very great effect upon 4 on 
the desire for feeder cattle and the nner ee eee - - 
willingness to pay good prices for them. dace tt go = dono ties ee ee vo slug. 15, 1989 - 
Te was very nticmble st Kansas City Slaughter Steers—Ch, (1100-500 Tbs).s11.01225  §105-1200  s8-10m © fat 
Ss ; a i ; ite : -T + UO0G.......--- 2-22. -2enee ene neneeeee 4o-Llie -fo-Ll. 8.00- 9.00 with 
[ne ao ae: Cee oe 
} gus ase © 4 PS BNO ssa eoctecigancsemoress 20-11. -75-10.75 8.50- 9.25 ‘ 
demand for all sorts of feeder and Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 lIbs.).. 7.75-10.25 8.50- 9.75 7:00. 350 ne : 
stocker cattle. Spasmodie rains else- Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (750-900 lbs.) 10.00-12.00 9.75-11.25 8.75-10.25* eo 
where, as in Missouri, Kansas, and Heifers—Good-Choice -.. 2... 9.75-11.50 9.25-11.00 8.75-10.00 2 
Nebraska, improved pasture prospects Cows—Good .......... sieseteterecttanettesteseeseeneeneeens 7.00- 8.00 6.75- 8.00 6.25- 7.00 eve 
Vealers—Good-Choice ...................2.:20200000-- 10.25-11.75 9.75-10.75 9.50-10.50 pres 


immediately. In all counties visited by 
moisture up to the present time, feeder 
cattle demand quickened at once. As 
this is being written, local showers are 
visiting Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky, 
and other communities are cloudy and 
cooler, so that the long-hoped-for rains 
may become general as the month tapers 
to its close. Despite the fact that this 
leaves at most only a couple of months 
for use of permanent pastures, the 
moisture will start wheat off and in- 
crease the sowing of winter rye and 
barley. Even if corn be irreparably 
damaged, rains will stimulate interest 
of many farmers in feeder cattle. 


With weather conditions bettered, the 
demand may well pave the way to higher 
rather than lower feeder and stocker 
cattle in September. This is so likely to 
occur that several large feeders have 
advised the writer of their intentions to 
buy their requirements early and advise 
this course to others, provided they are 
positive of their feed supply. Of late 
years, there have been fewer cases of 
overbuying. Corn Belt farmers have 
learned that it is better to have on 
hand too few cattle to consume their 
feed than to have a few too many. 


It is not unusual to witness a very 
hot run of weather in the Corn Belt 
between the first and the middle of Sep- 
tember. A_ recurrence will have a 
brief adverse effect upon fresh meat 
consumption and sales and resultantly 
upon livestock markets. Aside from this 
and unexpected developments in the war 
situation overseas, most observers see 
nothing unfavorable in the livestock 
market prospects the next thirty days. 
For that matter, the situation looks 
very good for the remainder of the year. 


It is generally felt that farmers will 
sell fat stuff at attractive prices on the 
cattle markets and animals not so well 
finished at satisfactory figures, and 
that feeder cattle will bring the ranch- 
ers good money. 
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Calves—Good-Choice ..............2-..--.-20eeeceeee--e- 7.75- 9.00 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Gd.-Ch 8.50-10.75 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med..... 6.75- 8.50 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-240 lbs.).... 6.50- 6.90 
Spring Lambs—Good-Choice ...................... 9.00- 9.25 
Yearling Wethers—Gd.-Ch. (Shorn)........ 7.25- 8.00 
Ewes—Good-Choice (Shorn)................--...... 2.15- 3.10 
*500-900 lbs. 





CHICAGO WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


July 15, 1940 


Aug. 15, 1940 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 

Steer—Choice (700 Ibs. up).................. $18.00-19.00 
PURO R GO Sire tr acl, oe arsenite 16.50-18.00 
Steer—Choice (500-700 Ibs.)................ 17.50-19.00 
Steer—Good ........ 5 AR I as ape al ... 16.50-18.00 
Yearling Steer—Choice.......................... 17.50-19.00 
Yearling Steer—Good .........00...0002200.00.-.. 16.50-18.00 
Cow—Commercial* _....... saseectexamenettoodcs 13.00-14.50 
Veal and Calf—Choice....:.............0000...... 14.00-18.00 
Veal and Calf—Good............................ 13.00-17.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MuTTON— 
Spring Lamb—Choice (all weights).... 20.00-22.00 


Spring Lamb—Good ................22.........-.--+ 18.50-21.00 

BONO: sete ela cas delee iseteavaca Sbskatcscncets 8.00- 9.00 
FRESH PoRK CUTS— 

Loins—8-12 lb. average.......................... 20.00-21.00 


*Previous Classification “Good.” 7Veal. 


7.50- 9.00 
8.50-10.50 
7.00- 8.50 
6.50- 6.75 
9.00- 9.75 
7.00- 8.00 


2.50- 3.75 


$17.50-18.50 


16.50-17.50 
17.00-18.50 
16.50-17.50 
17.00-18.50 
16.50-17.50 
13.50-15.00 
14.00-17.00 
13.00-15.00 


18.00-19.00 
16.00-18.00 
7.00- 8.00 


17.00-18.00 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


First Seven Months 
on 


1940 


7,134,830 
3,365,205 
19,582,139 
12,053,046 


2,713,497 
1,298,408 
5,343,748 
5,277,914 


1,220,040 
387,088 
297,487 
962,964 


July 
1940 1939 

RECEIPTS— : 

ee eek 1,199,960 1,116,033 

ROI OD ceca t ec i dh che 536,892 550,813 

RIES: oe ous tie g hile ts ee ae 2,258,800 1,947,783 

RON) se tee 1,894,277 2,042,177 
ToTAL SHIPMENTS}— 

OO NEUE oxsie cave. e stake amseceosinees 512,004 433,401 

ROARS ot A eh ee 210,694 230,765 

PGBS 5 Saccedecitesnccucslytnadebeeeeouse 648,696 546,157 

COD) 22b As ec steed 921,327 1,039,951 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 

RIGIIO: canenides one A Guast dene 245,854 180,898 

NON ORS ot se a eh re 60,937 60,909 

TOO S . cocci cptete ss tela yh ta, 33,057 35,487 

PO waar cas th he oreo 214,040 260,829 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 

NSUGIO  hoiagh co fa leat shideedbinc ss os 821,795 782,109 

ROBIVES! 250:o iy ee eos A 457,347 416,795 

GS epi hae MP eset 3,218,904 2,777,862 

RID St Oe are oe ear 1,447,528 1,399,064 


* Exclusive of calves. 


7 Includes stockers and feeders. 


5,392,975 
3,109,211 
28,219,678 
9,776,828 


7.50- 8.50 
8.00- 9.25 
6.50- 8.00 
5.85- 6.15 
8.75- 9.00 
6.50- 7.75 
2.16--3.75 


Aug. 15, 1939 


$14.50-15.50 


13.50-14.50 
14.50-16.00 
13.50-15.00 
15.50-16.50 
14.50-15.50 
11.00-12.00 
15.00-16.507 
14,00-15.00; 


16.50-18.00 
15.00-17.00 
6.00- 7.00 


16.00-18.00 
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7,254,052 
3,567,983 
15,333,190 
12,755,725 


1,247,011 
380,539 
294,500 

1,217,724 
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4,052 
7,983 
3,190 
5,725 


1,970 
5,406 
2.995 
)0,860 


i7,011 
31) ,539 
94,500 
17,724 


39,263 
)9,545 
72.5 36 
6,717 
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LIVESTOCK INTERESTS 
IN AUSTRALIA 
By A. C. MILLS 


HE BEEF EXPORT TRADE CON- 

tinues at peak, with all northern 
packing plants operating to full capacity. 
In Queensland alone cattle slaughterings 
for export in May were 84,347 head and 
in June, 86,915—probably record totals 
for either month or, for that matter, 
for any month in previous years. 

It is a happy coincidence that a good 
fattening season should have coincided 
with a patriotic urge to make availabie 
a maximum quantity of beef to help feed 
our fighting forces and the people of 
Great Britain. Without the former the 
maximum supply of cattle could not 
have been maintained for long in the 
present bulk; for killings have not only 
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established records in point of numbers 
but also in point of average weights. 
To show that patriotism, or considera- 
tion for the mother country, does enter 
into the business, I may mention that 
the Australian Meat Board at its meet- 
ing early this month decided that, al- 
though it was generally considered the 
price now paid by the British govern- 
ment under its meat purchase agree- 
ment is inadequate for second-quality 
beef, no effort is to be made to secure 
an increase when the agreement is re- 
newed on September 30. In effect this 
means that cattlemen, through their rep- 
resentatives on the board, have ex- 
pressed willingness to continue the sup- 
ply to Great Britain of beef at rates 
fixed last September when costs of pro- 
duction were lower and the need not so 
urgent. 


An interesting story lies behind the 
delivery and sale in Melbourne last week 
of a small draft of Northern Territory 
bred steers. It formed part of a mob of 
1,000 head that fourteen months previ- 
ously had been turned off their home 
paddocks in the far north to trek across 
Central Australia to a spur of the 
southern railroad systems. The plant in 
charge of the mob comprised a head 
drover, three stockmen, and a cook, be- 
sides a horse-tailer to look after the 
large team of saddle and pack horses. 
Good conditions were met with during 
the first 1,000 miles of the trip, which 
was covered in about four months, or at 
a little more than the regulation drov- 
ing pace of six miles per day. The sec- 
ond stage, right in “the centre,’ was 
harder, feed being scarce and water 
scanty, with the result that the cattle 
lost condition and it was necessary to 
agist them on a run handy to the rail- 
road for fattening. After about nine 


months’ spell, the mob was split up inio 


a ae ? 
Lon Cunningham 


AILY Monday through Friday at 11:30 A.M. Mountain 
Time, accurate, reliable, up-to-the-minute Market News. 


Quotations of actual sales, with the names and addresses of 
the shippers and a description of the live stock. A new type 
of market report that enables you to make comparisons with 
your own live stock. You will like this broadcast and you 
will like the Sioux City market. 
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CATTLE 
GRUBS 


EASILY SAFELY 
ECONOMICALLY 


totenone is recommended by the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture for the 
control of Cattle Grubs (Ox War- 
bles, Heel flies). 


Berako 


Highly concentrated LIQUID RO- 
TENONE. Gives quick, dependable 
kill.of cattle grubs at very low cost 
—BERAKO treatments cost only 
about 6c per animal! 




















Cattle grubs cause an annual loss 
of $65,000,000. Don’t share this 
Loss! 





Write for Control Bulletin and Prices. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


Palo Alto, Calif. Houston, Texas 








LIVESTOCK VALUES 


are established on the 


CENTRAL MARKET 


All live stock values are based upon prices arrived 
at by open, competitive bidding at the great central 
markets. Every sale there is a public sale: official 
government market reports record age, weight, qual- 
ity, condition of the animals; every lot is sold upon 
the same basis—that is, after feed, water, and rest— 
permitting regaining of condition before the animals 
cross the scales. Every sale is on a CASH basis. 


Long-experienced salesmen pit their knowledge of 
values and market influences against the skill of 
buyers. Bids are made privately, and the highest bid 
takes the animals. Salesmen find it possible to net 
greatest cash returns for shippers by properly sorting 
stock according to grade, class, and weight, because 
some buyers are able to pay relatively higher 
prices for certain classes and grades than are other 
buyers. 


With more than two dozen regular buyers of all 
grades and classes of cattle, calves, hogs, sheep and 
lambs looking for supplies each day at the Los An- 
geles Union Stock Yards, this market is one of the 
most attractive sales centers for producers and feed- 
ers in America. For greatest net cash returns sell on 
the Los Angeles market. 


Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 
“The Great Western Market" 
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three lots, one being railed 800 miles to 
Adelaide on the south coast, one 1,500 
miles to Kalgoorlie in Western Aus- 
tralia, and the third 1,300 miles to Mel- 
bourne in the southeast of the continent. 
The total cost of delivery to Melbourne, 
including agistment and rail freight, was 
about $26 per head and the cattle were 
sold by auction at an average of $70 per 
head, representing not quite $9.60 per 
100 pounds, dressed weights. Losses on 
the road, inclusive of those killed for 
rations, did not exceed 10 per cent. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 

ORECAST OF THE DEPARTMENT 

of Agriculture of a 1940 European 
wheat crop 20 per cent below last year 
raised the possibility of a food shortage 
this winter on the continent. Other food 
crops have been reduced because of the 
war and a cold spring, officials said, and 
a food shortage is probable but it may 
not reach famine proportions because of 
old reserves. Europe’s 1940 crop 
prospects were described as “average 
good” by German agricultural experts, 
who said the Reich’s food situation was 
excellent, with record root crops (pota- 
toes, beets, etc.) in the offing... . John 
W. Maloney, an American Red Cross 
representative, who has visited nineteen 
European countries since February, re- 
turned from Europe recently with a re- 
port that “Europe faces one of the great- 
est shortages of foodstuffs in modern 
times.” 





MISCELLANEOUS 


President Roosevelt said that he re- 
ceived an unverified report that Germany 
has slaughtered a large percentage of 
the livestock and poultry of Denmark-— 
estimates running as high as 50 per cent 
—and has shipped the carcasses to Ger- 
many for consumption there. . . . Be- 
cause the Danish feedstuffs situation will 
permit feeding of only about 50 per cent 
of the country’s present stock of hogs, 
Danish farmers are being encouraged to 
kill small, unhealthy pigs, according to 
reports to the Department of Commerce. 
Farmers are offered five crowns (about 
$1) for each small pig destroyed. . 
Germany’s invasion of Denmark has 
brought the isolated island of Greenland 
to the verge of possible famine, accord- 
ing to Governor Eske Brun, of North 
Greenland. . . . John Cudahy, Ambassa- 
dor to Belgium, has advocated negotia- 
tions for supplying the Belgians with 
food. After October the Belgian people 
will be dependent on foreign provisions, 
lacking which the people will be close to 
famine, he said. 


WHEAT SHORTAGE & ABUNDANCE 

Exportation of wheat and wheat flour 
from Argentina has been banned, except 
by special permit, because of poor crop 
prospects. Normally, Argentina exports 
about 185,000,000 bushels a year, prin- 
cipally to western and northern Europe. 
.,. Canada is faced with the problem of 
storing this year’s wheat crop, which 
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will reach an estimated 400,000,000 bush- 
els. Canada has storage facilities for 
some 410,000,000 bushels, but the 290,- 
000,000-bushel carryover from last year, 
of which 20,000,000 bushels is in the 
United States, plus this year’s bumper 
crop, seriously overtaxes Canada’s emer- 
gency capacity. 


CATTLE PRICES IN ENGLAND 


New price to be paid for slaughter 
cattle at collection points by the British 
Ministry of Food will be 10 to 15 per 
cent higher than the price established 
January 15, 1940, when new wa~‘me 
purchasing scheme went into effect. ~ rice 
of Grade A cattle (described as steers, 
heifers, and cow heifers with a dressing 
percentage of 56 to 60 per cent) ranged 
from $10.51 to $11.58 per ewt., alive, in 
January. Our price for the same grade 
would range from $12.09 to $13.32 per 
cwt. 


LIVESTOCK VICISSITUDES 
(CONTINUED FROM P. 7) 


in the country were necessarily and un- 
fortunately absorbed by the purchases, 
but there was also a general clean-up of 
millions of unmarketable, poor-quality, 
or range-starved animals. 

1935. Markets showed encouraging im- 
provement. I saw a load of grass heifer- 
ets of the dual-purpose strain bring $5.10 
per cwt. on the Denver market, which 
made an average net return of about $41 
per head for that class of consignment. 
The price rainbow was reappearing. 

1936-1939. Registered living and oper- 
ating prices, although sheep and wool 
have been in less favorable position than 
cattle, and hogs recently found another 
trough. The livestock operator in a 
troubled, war-torn world begins to scan 
his horizons once more and to wonder 
about the years immediately ahead and 
how best to plan his operation to avoid 
or soften experiences similar to the past. 

The glamour of old-time range occupa- 
tions faded years ago. More practical 
conditions and considerations of a new 
livestock era have inserted themselves 
and are demanding attention. Long 
marches over open trails to shipping sta- 
tions are history. Subject perhaps to 
some repetitions of the old and the ap- 
pearance of new vicissitudes, the indus- 
try is believed to be on a higher and 
more stable plane and better prepared to 
meet the unusual emergency. Pasture 
lands and their appreciation are coming 
increasingly into their own in a better- 
rounded national agriculture. “Figure or 
fail,’ a child of many depressions in 
their cyclic courses and sequences, has 
become a slogan of pastoral life and 
more individual thinking. 

Let us hope that the future will be a 
little kinder to an important section of 
our citizenry, to the men and women of 
the open spaces, who, they and their 
children, will continue in the honorable 
and wholesome occupations of growing 
livestock. 
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WESTERN RANGE 
AND LIVESTOCK REPORT 


(XONDITION OF WESTERN RANGES 
on August 1 had declined sharply, 
.eccording to the Denver regional office 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
However, it was higher than a year ago, 
xcept in parts of western Nebraska, 
vestern Kansas, western Oklahoma, 
ortheastern New Mexico, and the Texas 
‘anhandle. Rainfall in much of the West 
.as been below normal for the past three 
ionths. 


Cattle were generally in good 
mdition, with a few reported in fair 
ondition in the central Great Plains 


irea. Sheep showed a slight decline but 
were generally in good to very 
dition. 
A summary of the government report 
states follows: 


good con- 


Arizona.—Ranges generally carry good 
ipply feed; cattle and sheep in good 
mdition. 


California.—Pasturage, hay, and con- 
ntrates abundant; feed costs low; stock 

1 good condition; strong demand for re- 

lacement cattle. 

Colorado.—High 

Luis Valley and low eastern 

‘y; western ranges dry; late feed pros- 
ects not good; hay and feed crops fair 
to good; stock in good to is good con- 
dition. { 

Idaho.—Low and saben diate 
very dry but have good 
feed; high ranges 
condition. 

Kansas (western).—Little grass: cat- 
le using stubble and weedy pastures; 
corn badly burned and sorghums suffer- 
ing; cattle in fair condition; no unusually 
heavy marketings; Blue Stem pastures 
declined. 

Vontana.—Good crop cured feed but 
condition lowered; short range feed in 
local western and central areas; stock in 
very good condition. 

Nebraska (western).—Ranges deteri- 
orated and are poor to fair; good crop 
cured feed in some areas; hay crop short; 
fairly heavy movement of cattle from 
some areas may be necessary. 

Nevada.—Very good dry growth range 
feed; stock water low in few areas; good 
growth feed on fall and winter ranges; 
hay ample; stock in very good condition. 


ranges rood: 
2 


ranges 


fairly 


ranges 
crop matured 
spotted; istock in good 


New Mexico—Lower ranges deteri- 
orated; high ranges good; fair to good 
feed in southern half of state; ranges 
dry and short in northeast; stock in good 
flesh; prospects of smaller fall cattle 


shipments. 

North Dakota.—Ranges and pastures 
fair to good; ranges very good in west, 
some dry in east; stock in good condition. 

Oklahoma.—Ranges and pastures good 
in eastern two-thirds but fair in Pan- 
handle and west; stock in good condition; 
range feed good and ample water in 
Osage area. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


Oregon.—Abundance dry cured feed on 
most ranges; fairly strong local demand 
for cattle; hay and feed generally ample; 
stock in good condition; stock water 
short in few areas. 

South Dakota (western).—Ranges im- 
proved in northwest but declined in other 


West River areas; feed ample in most 
areas; some shortage stock water; stock 


in good condition. 

Texas.—Ranges deteriorated in north- 
west Panhandle; ranges and feed very 
good in eastern half of state and good in 
Plateau and west Texas; stock above 
average condition; sheep and lamb move- 
ment expected larger but cattle and calf 
movement smaller than last fall. 

Utah—Range condition reduced; low 
“al intermediate ranges have good crop 
matured dry feed; some high ranges 
dried; some shortage stock water; stock 
in good condition but beginning to show 
effect of heat and dry feed. 

Washington.—Range condition 
clined; high Cascade ranges 
ranges carrying good dry feed; hay and 
feed expected larger than last yeai’s 
large supply; stock in very good condi- 
tion. 

Wyoming.—Ranges 
very dry 
state; ranges 
southwest, 


de- 
good; low 


dried; good crop 
cured feed in northern half of 
short and dry in central, 
south-central, and southeast 
areas; high ranges good; stock water 
short and small streams low in many 
areas; stock in very good condition. 

Covering changes in the conditions 
from August 1 to 20 is the following late 
report from F. W. Beier, Jr., regiona! 
livestock statistician in the Agriculturai 
Marketing Service: 

The condition of western ranges con- 
tinued to decline. Continued dry, hot 
weather dried range forage and caused 
declining flow of streams and springs 
Rains were beneficial to the eastern parts 
of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Scattered rains fell in other parts of 
these states. Texas and New Mexico 
ranges were helped by rains, except in 
local areas. Continued hot, dry weather 
further reduced range and forage in 
seven states west of the main range, 
also in Wyoming, Colorado, southwestern 
South Dakota, western Nebraska, and 
western Oklahoma. Feed is very dry on 
lower ranges in these areas, with in- 
creasing water shortages. High ranges 
dried rapidly, with some local water 
shortages. Dry conditions on lower 
ranges will force some eariy moving of 
livestock in the drier sections. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


OT AND DRY WEATHER RE- 
duced United States corn prospects 
168,000,000 bushels. A crop of 2,248,- 
246,000 bushels was estimated on August 
1 by the Department of Agriculture. 
This compared with 2,619,137,000 bushels 
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Save Money With the New- 
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grip gee 
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Re ave 
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Say 


Makes Possible 
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FULL FLOATING DRIVE 
Avoids Wasting Power 


AUTOMOTIVE TYPE HEAD 
Pumps More Water 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
Carry Weight of Wheel 


BALL BEARING TURNTABLE 


Turns in Lightest Breeze 


SURE ACTING GOVERNOR 
Keeps Tanks Full 


EXPANDING SHOE BRAKE 
Keeps It Storm Safe 


BOLTED GASKET HOOD 
Assures Longer Life 


Write for FREE Air Flow BOOK! 


Tells how to plan and install a SAMSON Air 
Flow WINDMILL powered water system. Gives 
plans, figures and complete instructions. Benefit 
from this sensational development in windmill 
efficiency. Plenty of water to produce more 
meat, milk, eggs, fruit and vegetables — with 
FREE wind power — even in 5 mile breezes. 
Get the facts before you buy any windmill or 
water system. Just send post card to Dept WSIK 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE COMPANY 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS; U.S. A. 








per Ve a 
OF LIVESTOCK 


F you have even a calf or a pig, you 
will find much of interest in the new 
64-page illustrated catalog of the fa- 
————=_ mous FRANKLIN lines of vaccines and 
supplies. Many popular show items. 


Send in Your Name and Address Today 






erereyr 
O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver Wichita Fort Worth 
Kanses City Allence 


Marfo 
Los Angeles 


Amarillo ~ EIP, 
Solt Loke City 


1906—Registered Herfords—1940 


Cows for sale: Beau Elects, Superior 
Dominos, Valient Brumels. New calves 
by grandson of Advance Domino. Write 
for information. 

Julia Braddock-Gilmore, 


Newport, Neb. 





The sign of good Herefords 


aay 


Use WHR Blood 
For Best Results 


Write us 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
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SALE DAY 
By The Way 


Wood Lake, Nebr. 


SEPT. 30 


75 HEREFORDS 
50 Bulls—25 Heifers 
All Young 


All Bred By Us 
All Reserved For This Sale 



























FEATURING HAZLETT 
BREEDING 


Our 5 herd bulls were all bred 
by the late Robert Hazlett whose 
herd during the last 20 years of 
his life won 208 championships, 
757 firsts, 418 seconds and 294 
thirds in the strongest shows in 
America. 








OUR SHOW HERD SELLS 


Many of the animals from our 
show herd will be included in the 
sale for delivery after the shows. 





HERD BULLS AND RANC=E 
BULLS 


12 head of the bulls are spring 
and summer yearlings, 24 are 
turning 12 months and 14 are jun- 
iors. They have been well grown 
—on the range mostly—and there 
are several top herd bulls among 
them. 


FOUNDATION FEMALES 


There are 10 two-year-old bred 
heifers and 15 open yearlings, 
carefully selected and handled for 
foundation, or replacement pur 
poses. 








Get a catalog now, and by all 
means come to the scale. 


By The Way Ranch 


Wood Lake, Nebr. 
Sam R. McKelvie 
Col. Arthur Thompson, Auct. 


last year and is the smallest since 1936. 
Wheat production—760,623,000 bushels— 
will exceed that of last year, and larger 
crops of oats and barley are indicated. 
With the carryover of 284,000,000 
bushels of old-crop wheat, the United 
States will’have a larger supply of wheat 
than a year ago. Lumping this surplus 
with a record supply of wheat in Canada, 
surplus becomes too great to be con- 
sumed in the world’s channels in one 
season... . Estimate of this year’s cot- 
ton crop is placed at 11,429,000 bales— 
3.3 per cent under 1939 production of 11,- 
817,000 bales. 





EXPORTS DOWN 


Meat exports fell from 17,000,000 
pounds in May, 1939, to 7,000,000 in|May 
of this year, due largely to the war in 
Europe. Lard was similarly affected. 
Soybean exports in May amounted to 
only 10,000 pounds, compared with 27,- 
000,000 pounds for the corresponding 
month a year ago. Canned fruit exports 
in May, 1940, had dropped more than 90 
per cent, compared with a year ago. Ex- 
ports of dried fruit were only 
seventh as much as a year earlie1 


one- 





CATTLE GRUB DAMAGE 


Loss through cattle grubs amounts 10 
$7,500,000 a year on hides and leather 
alone, experts contend, estimating that 
ten times that amount will not cover the 
damage done to the cattle industry. They 
say that cattle become less thrifty and 
more feed is required as an offset. In 
addition to this, the meat and fat directly 
under the grub-damaged area is rendered 
unfit for human consumption and pounds 
have to be trimmed off the loins of 
grubby animals. Research, they say, 
shows that combined losses from these 
sources is $1.50 per head. 





FIRST LEASE UNDER PIERCE ACT 


The Department of the Interior has 
leased for a year 125,000 acres of tax- 
delinquent grazing land from Lake 
County, Oregon, to be incorporated into 
the conservation program of the Graz- 
ing Service in the Basin Grazing District 
in south-central Oregon. The agreement 
is the first of its kind under the Pierce 
Act of 1938, which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to lease state, 
county, and privately owned grazing land 
lying within federal grazing districts 
“when in his judgment the leasing of 
such lands will promote the orderly use 
of the district and aid in conserving the 
resources of the public lands therein.” 
Director of Grazing R. H. Rutledge said 
that approximately 10,000,000 acres of 
state, county, and privately owned graz- 
ing lands in the West are susceptible to 
the provisions of the Pierce Act. 


NEW TAYLOR ACT DISTRICT 


Establishment of a new federal graz- 
ing district in Colorado, the sixth in that 
state and the fifty-fourth under the 





Taylor Grazing Act program, has been 
announced by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. The new district com- 


per 
tion 








prises approximately 500,000 acres of a 
public land in Teller, Park, Fremont, and 00 
Custer counties, near the Continental 
Divide. Creation of the new district 
brings the total area of public land in ‘AT 
federal grazing districts to approximate 
ly 183,500,000 acres in the ten wester T 
states. d 
oT 
WYOMING LOWERS RENTAL FEES the 
The state land board in Wyoming has as 
granted reduction in grazing leas rhea 
rentals ranging from 10 to 20 per cent . 
for every county in the state, according as 
to an Associated Press item. Average re . 
duction was 14.3 per cent for the state os 
The action was based on studies of rang: ich 
conditions made by the board’s agents, « 1 
federal agricultural statistician, an - 
fieldmen of the Farm Loan Board. | 
FARM MORTGAGES INCREASE FE 
The amount of farm mortgages going PE 


on the books at public record offices N 
throughout the United States has turn | | 
slightly upward after a five-year declin 
Farm mortgage recordings, representin 
both new borrowing and old debts re 
financed, aggregated $729,000,000 in 1939, 
it is estimated. The figure is about 
per cent higher than the estimate fo 
1938. Federal land bank and commi: 
sioner loans accounted for $79,000,00( 
of mortgages on the books last year; in 
dividual lenders, $227,000,000; comme: 
cial banks, $218,000,000; insurance com 
panies, $138,000,000; and miscellaneous 
creditors, $67,000,000. The recording 
figures indicated that farm mortgage fi- 
nancing has increased substantially 
recent months in most of the eastern and 
southern states and has been somewhat 
lower in most of the mid-western and 
western states. The figures also show 
that in 1934 individual creditors were 
writing nearly half the total mortgag: 
recorded by private creditors but today 
only a little more than a third. 


CAREY TO DISPERSE HERD 


Dispersion of the J. M. Carey & Brother, 
Cheyenne and Careyhurst, Wyoming, 
herd has been announced. Over 1,10!) 
head of cattle will be sold—18 herd bulls, 
40 yearling bulls, 475 cows, 70 two-year- 
old bred heifers, 125 yearling heifers, 
and 400 calves. The sale will be 
Careyhurst on September 16-18. TI 
firm of J. M. Carey & Brother was estab- 
lished in 1841. Its herd of registered 
Herefords was founded fifty years ago. 


RECORD WOOL PRODUCTION 


The quantity of wool shorn or to be 
shorn in the United States in 1940 is 
estimated by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service at 388,692,000 pounds—the lars- 
est United States production on recor«. 
The estimate is 11,000,000 pounds, or 5 
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per cent, more than shorn wool produc- 
tion in 1939 and about 8 per cent above 
the 1929-38 average. Estimated number 
f sheep shorn or to be shorn is 48,414,- 
100 head—1,000,000 more than in 1939. 


GARBAGE FEEDING OF HOGS 


The probable total number of garbage- 
d hogs in the United States runs to 
ore than 1,250,000 head a year, accord- 
« to the “Agricultural Situation.” Half 
the hogs may be fed exclusively on gar- 
sage; the other half probably are fed 
yme grain. The large centers of garbage 
ding are on the Atlantic and Pacific 
asts, especially in the vicinity of New 
York and Los Angeles. Largest singie 
stablishment is reported from Cali- 
nia, this one carrying 60,000 hogs. 
iirty-nine per cent of the output is soid 
large butchers. Most feeders probably 
m’t pay for garbage. 


f 


FEES UNDER TEMPORARY 
PERMIT CLAUSE HELD VOID 


NTERIOR DEPARTMENT REGULA- 
+ tions providing for grazing fees under 
“temporary licenses” were held void 
August 5 in a decision of a United States 
district court. 

The action, in which the government 
sought under the “temporary license” 
regulation to collect 5 cents a head per 
nonth for cattle grazed and 1 cent for 
sheep “in Nevada District No. 1,” was 

2 of thirty-nine involving the same 
questions. Defendants contended that the 
“temporary license” regulation, as dis- 

guished from the act’s provision 

ithorizing “‘permits,” was void. 

The court said: 

“While there is no express provision 

f the statute authorizing rules and reg- 
ulations respecting fees to be charged 
for grazing privileges pending the issu- 
ince of permits, it is clear that if such 
fees may be charged they would be gov- 
erned by a rule similar to that control- 
ling in the case of grazing permits. The 

‘s provided for in the rules herein in 
question are not so in accord and hence 

the opinion of the court the rules so 
oviding are void.” A “reasonable fee 

each case,” as provided for in the 
ssuance of permits, is clearly a matter 
ich may not be covered by any gen- 
al rule, the court said. 

Referring to the power of government 
lepartments to make rules to aid in 

rrying out laws which they adminis- 

r, the court said: 

‘The law is well settled that, where a 
itute is enacted to effect a certain ma- 
jor purpose of public interest within the 
general control of a particular public 
ficial or department of government and 

‘uch statute authorizes such official to 
nake rules and regulations to aid in 
‘rrying out the purposes of the statute, 
uch rules and regulations to be valid 
nust be in accordance with the pro- 
sions of the statute, subordinate to its 
provisions and not in conflict therewith.” 
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ELECTRIFY YOUR FARM 


the JACOBS way 


More than 10 years of dependable 
service under all weather conditions 
have proved the reliability of Jacobs 
Wind Electric Plants. Never a burned 
out generator! Large 14-foot propeller is 
controlled by patented, flyball, variable- 
pitch governor. Completely automatic bat- 
tery charging and voltage control. 


You, too, should be using Wind Pro- 
duced Electricity, "The cheapest 
power on earth,” available to every 
farm and ranch. 






















$295 


three years 
to pay 
















Before you buy any electric system, be 
sure to find out about the new Jacobs 
System! Learn why it’s cheaper to own 
a Jacobs. Write for FREE LITERA- 
TURE! 





AMERICA’S 





OLDEST WIND ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURER 


JACOBS WIND ELECTRIC CoO., INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding individ- 
uals; raised under actual range conditions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 





Haley-Smith Cattle Company 


A. A. Smith, President 






Sterling, Colorado 





Registered Hereford cows and heifers of all ages 
We always have bulls 


Sale . . . Oct. 10, 11, 12, 13, Lordsburg, N. M. 


Featuring New Mexico’s first nationally advertised feeder sale, livestock and agricultural 
exhibits, horse races, and other high-class entertainment 


Southwestern New Mexico Livestock and Fair Ass'n 
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“WHERE TO BUY” ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Twenty-five cents a line, except display space. Normally seven words to a line. Display 
rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send copy to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 


For Home and Investment 
Come to Colorado's 
Mountains 


For Sale or Trade 


TOURIST HOTEL 
AT BUFFALO PARK 


ON PEAK-TO-PEAK HIGHWAY 


3 Beautiful Cabins and jFilling 
Station included. 12 rooms 
with light and water. Bath 
and shower facilities. Hotel 
has been newly papered and 
painted. Ideally located on 
three trout streams. Will con- 
sider trade for clear city prop- 
erty. 


For Particulars Call or Write 


H. W. Rabb 
1300 South Humboldt Street 
Denver, Colorado 


MICHELS 
Grass Seed 


We are prepared to furnish genuine 
Michels Grass Seed tested as to 
purity and germination to conform 
with U. S. and all State require- 
ments. 
3-lb. packages 
5-lb. packages 
Sora OF Or 
40 cents per Ib. 


TRANSPORTATION PREPAID 


$1.75 


Full instructions for seeding with each 
package 


GAGER BROTHERS 


GRANGEVILLE, IDAHO 


Hereford Bulls .. . 


To range buyers we are now offering reg- 


istered yearling bulls, all by sires and 
out of dams which carry a concentration 
of Prince Domino blood. 


H. Clay Daulton & Son 
Phones: 1188 & 2F12 Madera, Cal. 


WESTERN 
UNION 


UTSTANDING EXTERMINATORS 
y St ee 


PRES 


abe hs 


Kill rats only, without poison 


ene 


Fu ery” 


_ Millions have been sold.. 
Ready mixed baits, easy to use anywhere. The 
modern way to exterminate rats and mice. 


1 RAT LUNCHES CO.- CARROLL, {A- 
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FEDERAL LAND BANK 
FARMS & RANCHES 


Right now you have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to from a_ variety of 
farms and ranches in Colorado and 
New Mexico. They are offered by the 
Wichita Land Bank on a 
actual valuation, at attractive prices. 
Small down payment. Low interest 
rates and easy terms, to enable you to 
become a satisfied home owner. No 
trades. Write for list, specifying state 
and county in which you are interested. 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


choose 


basis of 


WANTED: GOING RANCH OR RANGE. 
Will give California income and cash. Full 
details. Cutten, 1110 Alice, Oakland, California 


2 MAKES ANY RULL SAFE 4 


Combined Bull Halter and Con- 
troller tames any bull. Turn your 
herd sire out with complete safety. 
Stops fence jumpers. Saves work, 
feed. Money-back guarantee. Don’t 
risk life and limb—act today! 


RUSSELL & COMPANY 


Dept. 61, Platteville, Wis. 


WRITE 
FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 


eh et) 


(ae a 
baer Tor 

Mia se ee) 4 
TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies, Write for Catalog. 


ta) 


lowa 


Breeders Supply Co, Council, Blufts 


SADDLE & +, “AIAG 
AND BOOTS 


SAVE money on guaranteed \E 
saddles and boots. Built for 
comfort and long wear at low 
cost. Be sure to get our prices. 


Postal brings Free Catalog. 


Western Saddle Mfg. Co. 
1651 Larimer Denver, Colo. 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


FREE CATALOG of valuable live-stock books 
and magazines on sheep, cattle, hogs, horses, 
ete. Breeder Publications, Stockyards, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Dressler's 
Polled Herefords 


Where Beef Is Bred On 
While 
Horns Are Bred Off 
Get acquainted with our kind of 


cattle. We may be able to sell 
you something you want and need. 


FRED H. DRESSLER 


GARDNERVILLE, NEVADA 


LETTERS 


LAND TENURE IN AUSTRALIA 

The information you have sent me is 
most interesting, more so on account of 
the short tenures compared with the 
lands in our Northern Territory of 525,- 
000 square miles controlled by the com- 
monwealth government of Australia 
which has a tenure of forty-two years 
for grazing or pastoral leases. Perusing 
the information sent, I find that the Tay- 
lor Act provides for a maximum tenure 
of ten years; but, with the exception of 
Montana, the states provide for five-year 
leases, any further renewal being sub- 
ject to tender. I am forwarding to you 
copy of the ordinance and regulations re- 
lating to leasehold lands in the Northern 
Territory of Australia, and on page i5 
of the ordinance you will note pastoral 
leases shall be for a term not exceeding 
forty-two years. In my opinion, this 
lease is not too long, providing it is pro- 
tected by the provision of an increase in 
the number of cattle at the end of each 
ten-year period. If the lessee improves 
his country and increases its carrying 
capacity, I cannot see why he should not 
secure a lease in perpetuity of at least 
half the area, providing he continues to 
improve the carrying capacity, until such 
time as it reaches its safe maximum 
carrying capacity....—JNo. B. CRAMSIE, 
Sydney, Australia. 

SPOTTY! 

The rains have been very spotted here 
this summer. A man told me the other 
day that he leaned his shotgun against 
a fence when he was rabbit hunting and 
after it rained he found one barrel full 


of water and the other bone dry.—F RANK 
LIGHT, Grant County, New Mexico. 


CAN’T RAIN ANY MORE 


It is surely a dry one this year. It is 
worse than last. I don’t know what in 
the world is the matter, but it can’t rain 
any more.—B. W. BripGes, Hot Springs 
County, Wyo. 


Find inclosed our check for one year’s 
subscription for your wonderful maga- 
zine. We just received your sample copy 
and think it is a grand paper of good in- 
formation for the cattleman or western 
minded person. People here in Missouri 
have become more interested in cattle 
and western horse raising in the past 
year.—NEWELL’s Cowpoy STORE, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


The Propucer is the best magazine 
in the field for stockmen living any- 
where in the western range states. No 
other publication that I know of con- 
tains such a wealth of valuable infor- 
mation pertaining to our industry. - 
IRWIN ADAMSON, Cherry County, Neb. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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All the Hart cows are purebred or high- 
test grade Jerseys. The herd averages 
around 69—35 mature cows and 25 heifers. 
Daily milk production is about 75 gallons, 
all of which is scld for market milk, Grade 
A, to a local distributor. 


“We have about 45 acres in feed crops 
but we still buy some hay,” Joe Hart told 
me. “In summer we use permanent pas- 
tures as much as possible—Ladino clover, 
rye and orchard grass. Winters we feed 
alfalfa hay plus silage. Of course we also 
feed concentrates. County cow testing as- 
sociation records enable us to feed scien- 
tifically—more for the good producers, 
less for the poorer ones” 


[ 


A Safeway Farm Reporter Interview 
of interest to Colorado Ranchers 


Joe Hart has six in his family — two boys, two girls, Mrs. 
Hart and himself. He wants to make as good a living as he 
can manage for this big family. Also he wants his boys to 
have a practical know-how about farming in case it turns 
out that they want to be farmers themselves. So Joe Hart 
has planned and laid out, at Modesto, California,‘a “family 
size” farm where members of the family can do most all the 
work. Only at harvest is extra help employed. For several 
years Mr. Hart has been head of the dairy department of 
the California Farm Bureau. He okehed this interview set 
up in type just as you read it here 


Compactly grouped are the Hart milking shed, cooling 
room and feeding barn. Manure storage pits below the 
barns permit return of all manure to the land —a plan 


that pays him worthwhile dividends, Joe Hart says 
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Joe Hart’s dairy farm 


is “family size” 


He planned it that way 
for economy in operation, 


and to give his boys a trade 


Bob Hart, eldest son of the Harts, is already an expe- 
rienced dairyman at 18. He had the grand champion 
cow (shown above) in the Modesto Chapter of Future 
Farmers last year. Now in Junior College, Bob Hart 
plans on attending the College of Agriculture of the 
University of California 


The steady advertising Safeway stores give milk, at no 
cost to producers, wins warm approval from Joe Hart. 
“‘Selling support like Safeway provides for dairy 
products gives us producers real help in licking over- 
supply problems,” he pointed out to me. “It’s one of 
the most important factors in helping to get our 
industry on an even keel. 


“Dairying is a year-round industry. It can keep a 
lot of people at work in this country. Cows must be 
milked every day, seven days in the week, so the public 
should be reminded regularly to use milk and other 
dairy products for health. Safeway’s cooperation on 
the selling end increases my confidence in the future 
of dairying.” THE SAFEWAY FARM REPORTER 





“They Builded Better 
Than They Knew” 


Just 75 years ago, the Chicago Union Stock Yard was 
being constructed under the guidance of a group of 
farsighted men to replace the seven small scattered 
yards in the city and concentrate the livestock at one 
large central market. 


Eight years later, the General Assembly of [Illinois 
appointed a special committee to investigate the re- 
sults. Its official report “unhesitatingly commended” 
the Union Stock Yard of Chicago as affording advan- 
tages which could not be realized under the old decen- 
tralized system, “for now the seller meets face to face 
with the buyer, and there are no fluctuations in the 
market of which the most inexperienced cannot be at 
once advised—two essential elements in the prosperity 
of the producers of stock and the absence of which 
under the old system rendered them the prey of sharp- 
ers and tricksters.”’ 


These advantages have won for the Chicago market 
the long continued support of thousands of livestock 
shippers. On an average, it has handled 1,000,000 ani- 
mals each month for three-quarters of a century and 
today ranks as the outstanding livestock market of the 
world. Every shipper receives the accumulated benefits 
of this successful business experience when he ships to 


CHICAGO 





